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Are “Comin’ 
Through The Rye!’’ 
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SWEET MU 
BAG BUYERS 


Chase customers call the tune—and Chase follows through. The key to our whole business is 
giving you the bags you want, when you want them, made right, and priced right. But it doesn’t 
end with filling your order... Chase continues working in complete harmony with you... 
making available the newest and most efficient materials, helping cut costs, eliminating waste, 


by individualized attention to your requirements. Some may call it “extra” service . . . at Chase, 


we know it’s the ONLY right way to serve you. 


Cc Our 112th Year 


BAG COMPAN Y 


Generali siies Offices: 155 East 44th St., New York 17, N.Y. 


BAG PLANTS AND GALES OFFICES COAST TO COAST 
—A NATIONWIDE STAFF OF BAG SPECIALISTS 
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POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING | 


Good old-fashioned sincerity in milling is 












one of the major ingredients that makes 
POLAR BEAR flour a best buy for the 
bread baker. This pride of craftsmanship is 
a prime guarantee of top baking perform- 


ance. 





FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT-1899 









J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. §* touts, 
Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 4,200 CWTS. SACKS 








Country-Milled 








from Country-Run 














Wheat located in < 
the heart of 













America’s foremost 





Established 1893 


GOFFE & CARKENER, INC. 


Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 


wheat producing 


section 


INDEPENDENT 
OWNDPR 
MANAGED 










Phone Victor 8400- LD 154 Cable Address—Gocaric 


Specialists in Hedging and Spreading 
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L~ROGALSKY MILLING CO 


* MEPHERSON, KANSAS 




























Active Merchandisers of Milling Wheat and 


Feed Grains 





RED WING FLOUR 


Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 


STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Frank A, Trews, Pres. 


Harry M. Srration, Vice Pres. 0 ti U 4 T 4 | EI f 
dian @. Seni: Wie tees perating Union terminal cievaror 
Francis J. Frrzparrick, Vice Pres. 


F. L. Rosensury, Secretary St. Joseph, Mo. 
2,000,000 Bus. Storage Capacity 
Specializing in MILLING WHEAT and All Grains 


with definite rate and other advantages supplied by St. 
Joseph Location. 


Domestic and Export Flour 


PRIVATE WIRES TO ALL PRINCIPAL MARKETS 























Main Office 
STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


CHRISTOPHER Harris, Treas. & Mgr. 
Corby Building St. Joseph, Mo. 
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FINANCIAL REPORT — Montana 
Flour Mills Co. has reported earn- 
ings of nearly $388,000 for the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1959 
compared with $185,000 a year 
ago. The firm has added consider- 
ably to its operating facilities dur- 
ing the year 
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FLOUR OUTPUT—The 
ern Miller 
flour production at 20.7 
hundredweight, above the 
output, but below September of 
last year 


Northwest 
estimates September 
million 


August 
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PROMOTION PROGRAM—Victor 
Chemical Works is introducing a 
new promotional program for the 
self-rising flour and self-rising corn 
meal trades. Millers are invited to 
participate in reaching the ‘teen- 
age market 
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FLOUR MARKET—Flour 


throughout the country experienced 


markets 


another slow week for the period 
ending Oct. 12 
scattered interest among the trade 
but, with the supply position report- 


There was some 


ed generally good and prices above 
those of the last buying period 
little solid interest was registered 
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AOM MEETING—The accent was 
on efficiency at the annual con- 
vention of the Pacific District, As- 
sociation of Operative Millers 
Story and pictures 


Page 10 


WHEAT PRODUCTION—The U.S 
Department of Agriculture esti- 
mates in its latest crop report that 
this year's production of all wheat 
bushels 
slightly above the estimate on 
Sept. |, but 24% below the record 
1958 production 


will reach 1,117 million 


Page 32 


NEW FLOUR MILL — A camera 
tour of the first flour mill in the 


Philippines, and a description of 


some of the technical features ap 


pear on 
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Millers, Wheat Growers Trade Views 
On Mutual Areas of Market Growth 





USDA BUYS 
RELIEF FLOUR 


* 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture recently an- 
nounced the purchase of 34,337,700 
Ib. flour and 12,972,650 Ib. of corn- 
meal for domestic relief distribution. 
The flour purchases consisted of 28,- 
921,500 Ib. all purpose, 4,736,200 Ib. 
bread and 680,000 Ib. whole wheat. 
The yellow corn meal breakdown 
showed 10,912,650 Ib. regular and 2,- 
060,000 Ib. degermed. 





Dixie-Portland 
Opens New Mill 


MEMPHIS, TENN.—-The Dixie- 
Portland Flour Co. recently an- 
nounced the start of operations in its 
new 3,000 ewt. flour mill at Chatta- 
Tenn. The engineering, flow- 
ing and new equipment involved was 
supplied by the Simon-Carter Co., 
Minneapolis 


nooga 


The 300 bu. per hour wheat clean- 
ing section has pressure pneumatic 
conveying with Type-D aspirators 
and features three lines operating 
with sonic valves from one compres- 
sor. A scalperator, millerator and 
disc separators are also included 

The flour mill 
pneumatic conveying has 
housed in the empty half of the ex- 
isting mill building. Suction pneuma- 
tic conveying is also used to elevate 
finished products to the bulk storage 
bins and pressurized conveying trans- 
fers products from bins to 
packing and bulk loading points, it 
was reported 


which incorporates 
been 


these 


BREA re 


O. C. Spohn’s Son Dies 

WICHITA KANSAS Carroll 
Spohn, son of O. C. Spohn, Ismert- 
Hincke Milling Co., and president of 
the Association of Operative Millers 
was killed in a light plane crash here 
Oct. 11. Funeral services were held 
in Wichita Oct. 13 


By THOMAS E. LETCH 


Northwestern Miller Staff 


WICHITA, KANSAS — Millers 
and wheat growers from the Great 
Plains region searched for and 
found areas of agreement on how 
to sell more wheat and wheat prod- 
ucts at a recent meeting held in the 
Allis Hotel here. 


The occasior in rket devel 
opment conteren ! spons red 
by the Millers ! tiona Federation 
and the Great Plains Wheat Market 
Development Assn. Nearly 100 were 
present from a five-state area, with 
the group almost evenly divided be 
tween millet growers. In add 
tion to 
tives fron 1 the area at 
tended. Co- rmen of the confer 
ences were Elmer W Reed Kansas 
Milling C Wichita, chairman of the 
MNF mmittee on agriculture ind 
Clifford R Hope president ol the 
Great Plains Wheat Market Develop 
Assn., Garden City 


epresenta 


ment Kansas 
Out ft th re ing 1 robably 
come i n ommi oO coordi 
nate acti l rowers 
organizatior with se of the mill 
ers and bak 
The keyr 
sounded by C ist, Jr., executive 
MNF, Chicas 
when he said h > many are 
mpathetic un 


meeting was 
vice presiat 


for coope!l 


I 
derstandi Iron i groups interest 
ed is essent to | per coordi 
of prograr 
foreig! 
is this « 
group 
own al 
ket de\ 
fective! 

Mi 
miller 
interest 


whe 





Grain Firms Asked for Financial 
Statements; Tax Returns to Be Opened 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 

WASHINGTON — A selected 
number of grain companies have 
been asked by a subcommittee of 
the Senate Agriculture Committee 
to submit financial statements. 
Chairman of the subcommittee is 
Sen. Stuart Symington (D., Mo.). 
Committee counsel, Richard 
Schmidt, former Denver attorney, 
declined to comment on the action, 
saving any statement would be in- 
appropriate at this time. 


In mediately following this develop 
ment, the President authorized the 
riculture C examine 
tax returns for the years 

in its investigation of the 

Credit Corp The execu- 
tive order not only 


mmittee to 


‘“ommodity 
includes actions 
depart 


under CCC but also othe 
activities of the U.S. Depart- 
Agriculture. The President 
ranted the committee request for 
permission to examine the returns 


mental 


ment of 


ttem} t to ascertain 


' 
on 


{ grain storage 
re contracted to 


UGSA 


ities 


USDA un 


3 


ictive interest in which 
lacks a direct influence on the milling 
industry 

In qualifying MNF to speak for the 
milling industry, Mr. Mast noted that 
its members produce about 85° of 
the flour used domestically and nearly 
100 of that which is exported 

The Wheat Flour Institute program 
for selling flour was outlined by How 
ird Lampman, Chicago, executive di 
rector of the institute. He said that 
millers started this program in the 
Great Plains states in 1928, and that 
it has developed steadily through the 
years 


legislation 


With bulletin board displays cover 
ing the walls of the large room to 
iid his presentation, Mr. Lampman 
described the various programs and 
promotions of the institute 

Sandwich Month has 
of the most successful 
the institute, he said 


become one 
programs ol 
with 700,000 
promotional material sent 
radio and TV sta 
tions. Sandwich Month this past yea 
than 1,100 
newspapers. The 


pieces of 
ut to Newspapers 
received more pages ol 
publicity in Sand 
wich Month 
papers and magazines with a com 
bined circulation of 


million 


story went into news 


more than 500 


WFI Staff 
The institute has a large staff that 
school programs 
kitchen facilities, pro 
vides editorial material and wheat 


carries on regular 
operates test 
for all media, engages 
to doctors 
health workers on 


pictures 
ertising progran 
ind public 
ince f lanced diet 
s educatl \ 

to counteract unt 0 whe 
products, and mal imilat ivitie 
Mr. Lampman s 
Another prog 


the consumpt 


omotes 


which 
wheat products 
was exp 1ined Lauis I Caster 
Keig-Stevens Baking Co., Rockford 
Ih} chairman of the board of the 
American Institute of Baking 

The Bakers of America program of 
the American Bakers Assn., Mr. Cas 
ter recalled, was started in 1946. “We 
ittempted a chandising program 
with a budg of only $1.2 million 
which was ! enough 

Mr Caster id that 

ed with tough competition 
other foods We have to fig 


of the 


bakers 


share food m 
he 
irs of “huckster 
ister said, it was decided 
the individual baker do his own 
ind the program would 
»b no individual baker could 
now working to educate 
rs. Through this progran 
we will 


mpress upon 


importance of rood 
ind that wheat pi 
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int part of the balanced 


nds the 


miucts 


oon the wheat 
shoulders to the 
Mr Caster said 
have 
keep wheat 

of Americans 


the wheat 


icc pted 


say, ‘what 


this prob 


Domestic Market 
In his introductior f Mr. Lamp 
nand Mr. Caste Mr. Reed called 
ittention to the f t that the domes 


ic market is the most important one 


CONFERENCE, 
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Some Thoughts on Chasin’ Women 


T WAS PURE COINCIDENCE, and not an 

indication of extra sensory perception on the 
part of this department, that last week's editorial 
touched upon the very point used by the imag- 
inative officials of Victor Chemical Works as the 
basis for their latest promotional endeavor to 
boost the sales of self-rising flour and self-rising 
corn meal. Nor, the Victor people may be assured, 
was there any leak from the sanctum sanctorums 
of Morris Stanley, Glenn Fite or Elwood Myers. 

The Miller declared: “Obviously the accepta- 
bility of cake mixes [and self-rising flour] is going 
to grow in the next two or three decades. Those 
younger women now firmly sold on cake mixes 
will grow older and their places, as young home- 
makers, will be taken by their children, already 
acclimatized to cake mixes, and the percentage 
of acceptability will grow correspondingly.” 

Dealing specifically with self-rising flour, the 
editorial said: “Here is a flour which gives con- 
venience and pride of personal accomplishment 
the real reason why older women prefer to work 
from scratch—at one and the same time.” 

The Victor people have seized on the point 
that the young women of today will become the 
family market of tomorrow and so they are going 
after the ‘teenage market to inculcate a famili- 
arity with self-rising flour and self-rising corn 
meal. (See page 7.) 

How big is the market? Already there are 9.5 
million ‘teenage girls in the U.S. In 1965 this group 
will total nearly 12 million and by 1970 the num- 


ber will be 14 million. 

A quick survey of mothers of our acquaintance 
brought the response that all of them endeavor 
to teach their daughters the rudiments of baking 
Girls from the age of 10, generally speaking, are 
capable of following the directions on a package 
of cake mix. But as the girls hit the ‘teen level, 
many of the mothers prefer to teach ‘from 
scratch" which means using all-purpose flour. All 
the mothers quizzed were northerners and while 
most had heard vaguely about self-rising flour, 
they had never used it because supplies are not 
obtainable in the supermarkets they patronize. 
However, there was general agreement that such 
a flour would be a “convenience” and there lies 
an immediate area for promotion by the millers 
themselves. Self-rising flour predominates in the 
12 southern states; what is required is an en- 
largement of the market to the remaining 38 and 
that is what the Victor people have in mind. 

What the ‘teenager learns in home economics 
class will be a subject for discussion in the home 
kitchen. And eventually mother will be sold, too. 

Obviously, chasin’ women is a highly profita- 
ble operation for the flour millers for it is the 
women they have to sell to build up their sales. 
And once again we make the point, as we made it 
last week, this means a challenge to the bakers 
who are striving for their share of the market. 
The most convenient foods will always come out 
of the bakeshop, but all segments are equal in 
importance. 


The Evils of the Strike Weapon, Irresponsibly Used 


TRIKE ACTION IS A paralyzing weapon, 
S though no one denies the right of labor to use 
it if and when careful negotiation has failed to 
achieve the desired end. And the results achieved 
by labor as a result of arduous negotiation between 
management and union representatives receive but 
secant publicity. The weapon has been fairly used 
on more than one occasion to obtain for labor the 
pay and conditions which seem reasonable. 

But irresponsibility or sheer pigheadedness, 
whether it be on the part of management or labor, 
which leads to a weakening of the country’s econ- 
omy, demands firmer action, action such as the 
President invoked under the Taft-Hartley law. 

In the case of the steel strike and the long- 
shoremen’s strike, the country’s economy has been 
gravely affected, and the flour trade is not alone 
in suffering 

Bread is a major component of the diet and 
even in financially-hit sections of the country, 
families continue to eat bread because it is a 
nutritious and filling food, involving the minimum 
of expense. On the other hand, the purchase of 
the more expensive baked products suffers a de- 
cline. 

And strikes are inflationary. Whatever increase 
is gained will be passed on to the consumer. And 
the net balance for the strikers themselves is in- 
variably on the red side of the family ledger. 

A duly authorized strike is one thing; a wild- 
cat strike by a small body of men in isolated 
areas is another. The longshoremen are particu- 
larly prone to this form of activity, and it is in- 
tended only to needle management 

Recently, at a coast-located mill, far removed 
from the focal point of the current unrest at the 


ports, the longshoremen refused to load a ship in 
the way desired by the master; they struck; hours 
of time were lost before an arbitrator appeared 
on the scene to settle the dispute. Till then, strike 
action appeared to be in the realm of justification 
from the point of view of the men. 

But that same evening, three men were gath- 
ered in a public place and they were discussing 
the action that had taken place within the hearing 
of strangers. (How foolish it is to talk loudly in 
a restaurant!) One, extremely loquacious, de- 
clared: “We lost because the boys would not go 
along with us." He proceeded, despite the ad- 
monishment of a more sedate companion, to report 
that the boys at another milling location, also 
situated on the coast, were willing to go along 
and he added: ‘This time we will get them.” 

This indicates a deplorable attitude when the 
only objective is “to get management.” It is to 
the credit of the “boys” that they did not go 
along. And the “boys” at the second location may 
be equally strong minded. 

The conversation reported indicated that what 
these men were doing to two reputable milling 
firms was nothing more nor less than blackmail 
and the three union officials did a service by pro- 
claiming their plans in a public place 

They are the type of men who forget that 
labor and capital are partners in an industrial 
endeavor which benefits the providers of labor 
as much as it benefits the providers of capital while, 
at the same time, benefiting the country’s econ- 
omy. The labor movement would be well rid of 
such individuals for their only objective appears 
to be to damage their country with consequent 
advantage to the Communist clique. 
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Montana Flour Mills Report 
Shows Increase in Earnings 


GREAT FALLS, MONT. — Mon- 
tana Flour Mills Co. has reported 


earnings after taxes of 


the fiscal year ended June 30, 1959, 


$387,707 for 
share 


compared with earnings of $185,- 
267 for the previous fiscal 
Earnings are 
compared 


year. 
equal to $2.692 a 
with $1518 a 


MONTANA FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


CURRENT ASSETS 
Cash on hand and 
Accounts receivable 
Notes receivable 


n banks 
trade 


Total 


Less allowance for doubtful 
accounts 


Travel advances 
Railroad claims 
Advances on transit and 
stored grain 
Advances—employees 
Prepaid interest and expense 
Prepaid insurance 
Inventories 
Wheat 
Flour 
Grains and miscellaneous 
merchandise 
Feeds and ingredients 
Packages and supplies 
Chemicals and equipment 
Equity in wheat and flour 
contracts 
Prepaid freight 
Brokers 


margin deposits 


Tota! 

FIXED ASSETS 
Plant and real estate 

Less allowance for depreciat 


current assets 


Book value 
Sundry equipment at deprec 
ated value 


Net fixed 
OTHER ASSETS 
Stocks and exchange 
membership 
Due on sale of 
Deposits 


assets 


assets 


Total other assets 


Total assets 


CURRENT LIABILITIES 
Customers’ credit 
Accounts payable, trade 
Advances—grain in transit 
Accrued commissions 
Payroll taxes accrued 
Notes payable, banks 
Federal income tax 
Less paid on estimate 


balances 


Montana license 
tax 
Accrued 

Accrued rental 
Accrued property taxes 
Dismuted grain abilitiy 


corporation 


salary adjustment 


Total liabilities 
CAPITAL 
Capital stock issued 
143,989 shares par value 
@ $!0—authorized 250 
000 shares 


current 


Retained earnings 
Beginning balance 
Prior years sdiustments 
Tota 
Less stock dividend 
Balance 
Profit for year 
Total 


Less cash dividends 


~f 


Balance end year 


Total capita 


Tota abilities and cap 
Working capita 


Ratio of current assets to 


abilities 
Book share of st 
*Reflecting 


vaive per 


ncreased shares 


ncome before charges below $1,500 


Interest expense 
Depreciation for year 
Plant maintenance & repair 
Bad debts 
County, payroll & 


other 


Comparative Balance Sheet 


ASSETS 
June 30, 1959-—— 


$ 778,456.35 
$1,609, 981.71 
39,000.00 


$1 ,648,981.7) 


60,000.00 1,588,981 .71 
1,675.00 
695.59 


59,070.53 

7,529.07 
16,892.09 
41,403.47 


1,286,831.27 
110,085.50 


132,529.17 
545,249.95 
140,222.17 
151,637.10 


60,417.99 
2,038.84 2,388,176.0! 
26,877.50 


$4,909, 957.32 


$4,714,712.06 
on 2,170,795.11 
2 543.916.95 
82,050.28 


2,625, 967.23 


708.40 


$7,547,632.95 


LIABILITIES AND CAPITAL 


——June 30 


$1 439,890.00 


from stock dividend 


Summary of Operations 


— This year— ——— 
455.47 
81,952 
182,02 


89. 490.2 
3,918.2 


taxes 75,528 


642,912.69 


857,542.78 
469 835.45 


$ 387,707.33 


June 30, 1958-——— 
$ 689,872.29 
$1 460,559.01 

31,386.60 


$1,491, 945.61 

60,000.00 1.431.945 
375 
234 


680 
100 
605 
328 


1, 186,536.45 
124,781.22 


148,505.79 
536,064.06 
152,314.17 
153,923.51 

19,717.35 
100,854.05 


403 


$4,259, 827.23 
2,014,765.13 


2,245,062.10 


87,877.93 


$ 189,785.26 
3,450.00 


240.00 

7 087.11 

841.44 
928.55 
9286.55 
5,266.54 
195.09 
404 80 
4,790.29 

5§,.555,930.29 

$6,958 608.98 

3,202,824.49 

3.28 


45.52 


1,493.86 


share in the previous year, the re- 
port said. 


stockhold 
‘lave, president and 
pointed to the fact 
Flour Mills increased 
from the fig 
ure ol 2 June 30, 1958, to 
143,989 shares as of June 30, 1959 
The increase result of ul 
ation of an 18 stock dividend in 
October of 
Also, ¢c 
amounting t 
in the ye ended, compared 
with cash dividends of $24,404.80, o1 
20¢ a 
year 
Montana Flow s added 
erably to its operating 
working capital and longs 
ing in the year just closed, Mr 
Clave stated 


In his ann letter to 
era, © G. M 
general man I 
that Monta 


1 shares 


‘ 


its outstandi 
5 | 
i 


- Ve4 as ol 


dec 


was the 
1958 


ash dividen¢ ff SS6.393.40 


share, were paid 


share, pai n the preceding 
consid 
facilities 
financ 
Me 


term 


The summary of plant additions 
shows that the added a total 
dollars 


ompany 
half a million 
The 
new ecilevators at 
Mont idditional 


of over worth 


of facilities major items wer 
Havre and Joplin 
wheat storage at 
Great Falls and Fergus 
Falls; the purchase from Teslow 
Inc the Misco feed plant at Mis 


under 


Bozeman 


soula prev 
lease ) nst i { r, more 
efficient stean ol acility at the 
Lewistown elevator, and new bulk 
feed bins at Bozeman. Mr. McCla\ 
stated the 
sub 


ent is of 
will add 
earnings potential of 


that managen 
wiit 


these addi 


to the 


opinion ions 
stantially 
the con p 

During tl p vear $15,609 was 
added 
ital, bu \ the 


board ol l crtors 


npany s W 
opinion of the 
that 


rking cap 


additional 
pro 
and 


long-ter? nan should be 
vided to lal t firm to grow 
maintai t ol position in 
the industry. Ac 
cordin ; were made for 
a longs rm loan of ) 

Mr 


p ] i I 1 excel 


On 
‘ mf 


lent and con 
clude 
preciation i l nose 


ty an 


expressing ap 
whose loyal 
possible the 


prog! 


Montana Flour Mills 
Reelects Directors, 
Company Officers 


AT FALLS, MONT rhe 
f direc ind ll officer 
9th 

of Montana 
dividend 

ible 


innual!l 


yannor 


productior 


pany shares 


t the meet- 


Margot Copeland 


WFI Appoints 
Margot Copeland 
As New Food Editor 


Miss Margot Cope- 
land has been named food editor of 
the Wheat Flour Institute, Chicago 
Miss Copeland joined the institute 
staff as successor to Ruth Behnke, 
resigned recently to join the 
staff of Farm Journal. In 
position, Miss Copeland will 
program of WF, 
responsibilities for 


CHICAGO 


who 
editorial 
her new 
head the 
with additional 
nutrition education materials 

Miss 
clude 
Copy 


editorial 


Copeland's qualifications in 
development and food 
writing, food photography, re 
booklet preparation and produc 
product testing, quantity 
developement of nutri 
and exhibit 
She 


recipe 


cipe 
tion 
development 
education 
ind presentations 
with a BA degree in Diet 
Miami University, Ox- 
and holds an MS degree 
f Iowa State Uni 
(mes the journalistic 
has { qualified with 
Northwestern University 


recipe 
tion programs 
planning was 
graduated 
from 
Ohio 


etics 
ford 
In nutrition rom 
versity on 
side. she irthe 
training at 
in Chicago 

Miss 
cludes SCTV ICE i a 
int in and 
The Quaker 
later worked for 
lowa as pro- 
She 


background _in- 


research 


( ‘opel ind 
assist 

kitchen 

(ats 


nutrition test 


home economist 

Co., Chicago. She 
council in 
ind coordinator 
idvanced from this 
the National Dairy 
where she 


the dairy 

im director 
was position to 
Chi- 
state 
later as 


Council in 
served as 
and 


first 


cavo 
program coordinator 


food p iblicist 





RELIEF FLOUR 
BIDS ACCEPTED 
* 


WASHINGTON — Bids on 44,000 
tons of flour for November export 
f.o.b. Gulf ports to the United Arab 
Republic were accepted Oct. 12. The 
successful bidders and quantities in- 
volved 

The Pillsbury Co., Minneapolis— 
19 000 tons at $71.15 ton. 

Burrus Mills, Inc., Kansas City— 
6,000 tons at $71.24 ton. 

General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis— 
9,000 tons at $71.15 ton. 

Goffe A 
City—10,000 


are: 


Inc., Kansas 
$71 ton. 


Carkener. 
tons at 
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THE NORTHV 


September Flour Output 20,723,656 cwt. 


Daily Offtake 986,841 cwt.; Both Over 
August but Below September of 1958 


U. 8S. wheat flour production in 
September at 20,723,656 cwt., as 
estimated by The Northwestern 
Miller, was above August, reflecting 
the customary rise in output which 
usually accompanies the opening of 
school and the start of the fall sea- 
son. Daily offtake at 986,841 cwt. 
also was above August. Both total 
production and daily output, how- 
ever, were below September of last 
year. 

The current September and August 
each had 21 operating days, as did 
September of 1958. Of significance is 
the fact that total September output 
and daily offtake both appear to have 





U.S. WHEAT FLOUR 
PRODUCTION 
SEPTEMBER, 1959 


Mills reporting to The Northwestern Miller 
account for approximately 80% of the total 
U.S. flour output. Figures for Buffalo, Kansas 
City and Minneapolis represent 100% of pro- 
duction of those points in hundredweights. 


Minneapolis ..ccccccecs 957,359 
Interior Northwest ....... 2,344,616 
NORTHWEST ......... 3,301,975 
Kansas City ..... 996,163 
Interior Southwest 5,130,133 
SOUTHWEST ...... 6,126,296 
BUFFALO 2,325,800 


CENTRAL & SOUTHEAST 2,756,602 


NORTH PACIFIC COAST 2,068,252 
TOTAL 16,578,925 
POPC COT ECT OTe 80.0 
U.S. TOTAL 20,723,656 
DAILY AVERAGE 986,841 
Bureau of Census reported 20,514,000 cwt 

977,000 daily) for August, 1959 

Bureau of Census reported 21,504,000 cwt 

1,024,000 daily) for September, 1958 
BBB D I DD PD 


climbed to a point just below the best 
month of the year to date, which was 
January 


September production increased 


209,656 ewt. (1%) over August but 
declined 780,344 ewt. (3.60) from 
September of 1958. The official Bu- 


reau of the Census offtake for August 
of this year was 20,514,000 ewt.; for 
September of last year it was 21,504,- 
OOO cw 

Daily output in 


September was 





L. G. Truesdell, 
Grain Man, Dies 


OWATONNA, MINN 
Truesdell, 86, retired grain elevator 
executive and father of Lynn G 
Truesdell, Jr., president of H. H 


Lynn G 


King Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, 
died here Oct. 11 

Mr. Truesdell, who retired in 1940, 
was one of the founders of the Win- 
ter-Truesdell-Ames Co. grain firm, 


and continued to operate the business 


when it was converted into a line 
of country grain elevators 
In addition to his son, Mr. Trues 


dell is survived by a daughter, Mary 
and a Ida, all of Minn 
The family requests that memorials 
be sent to the Minnesota Cancer So- 
ciety or the Plymouth Church 


sister, ‘apolis 





986,841 cwt. (1%) over August bu 
down 37,159 ewt. (36%) from Sep 
tember of last year. The Bureau o 
the Census reported an official daily 
offtake of 977,000 cwt. for August 
1959, and 1,024,000 ewt. in Septem 
ber, 1958. 

The estimated September total out 
put of 20,723,656 cwt. is £60,344 ewt 
below the monthly record of 21,584 
000 cwt. set in Januarv. Septembe: 
daily preduction of 986811 ew. i 
41,159 ewt. less than the monthly rec 
ord of 1,028,000 ewt., also set in Jan 
uary. 


20.5 Million Cwt. 


Flour Produced 
During August 


WASHINGTON—Wheat 
duction in August was 20,514,00) 
cwt., averaging 977,000 cwt. a work 
ing day, the U.S. Department of Com- 
merce has reported. This compared 
with an average output a working 
day of 867,000 cwt. in July and 963, 
000 ewt. in August, 1958. 

Wheat flour mills in August opera- 
ted at 88.1% of capacity compared 
with 78.1% in July and 87.7% in Au- 
gust of last year 

Flour mills in August ground 46, 
869,000 bu. wheat compared with 45 
145,000 bu. in July. Wheat offal out 
put was 390,253 tons. 

These figures represent the pro- 
duction of all commercial mills in the 
U.S. About 97% of the totals were 
reported by 282 mills having a daily 
capacity of 401 ewt. or more and the 
balance estimated. The _ estimated 
portion is based on a survey of the 
smaller mills in 1950. 


flour pro 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF re 


K-State Agriculturist 
Enroute to Indian 


Research Project 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS Dean 
Arthur D. Weber of Kansas State 
University is one of four Americans 
named to an Indo-American team 
which will review agricultural re- 
search, education and extension in 
India 

The International Cooperation Ad- 
ministration, which is making ar- 
rangements for the team, said that 
the government of India specifically 
requested that Mr. Weber be one of 
the four Americans appointed 

The Kansas Board of Regents hos 
granted Mr. Weber a_ two-month 
leave of absence without pay so that 
he may accept the assignment. He al- 
ready has left Manhattan for India 


Last January Mr. Weber was the 
animal husbandry specialist on a 
Ford Foundation team of 12 Ameri- 


can agricultural experts sent to In- 
dia to advise the government on ways 
to increase food production. It is be- 
lieved that India’s request for his 
services resulted from his work as a 


member of that team. 

In India, Mr. Weber and the other 
Americans will be working with 12 
Indian members of the team. In his 


Beck will be acting 
agriculture. 


absence, Glenn H 
dean of 
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BOUGHT BY PACKING COMPANY—This is the office building and part 
of the plant of Lindsey-Robinson & Co., Roanoke, Va., purchased by Valley- 


dale Packers, Inc., Salem, Va. 


Meat Packing Firm Purchases 
Lindsey-Robinson Facilities 


ROANOKE, VA. — Lindsey-Rob- 
inson & Co., Inc., a major south- 
eastern manufacturer of flour and 
feed has been purchased by Valley- 
dale Packers, Inc., Salem, Va., one 
of the largest meat packing firms 
in the southeast. The sale price was 
not disclosed. 


The firm manufactures and mar- 
kets flour and corn meal under the 
trade name of Gambill’s Best for the 
family trade and produces a variety 
of flours for the bakery trade. It also 
produces a variety of formula feeds 
under the brand name of Fair-Acre 
Test-Fed Feeds which are sold 
through franchised dealers in the six- 
state area bounded by Maryland, 
West Virginia and Georgia. 

Lindsey-Robinson employs 175 
people and has annual gross sales of 
$7 million 

The purchase announcement was 
made by Lorenz Neuhoff, Jr., Valley- 
dale president, and C. Grattan Lind- 
sey, Jr., chairman of the board, Lind- 
sey-Robinson. Mr. Neuhoff will serve 
as president of Valleydale’s new sub- 
sidiary. 

“The firm (Lindsey-Robinson) will 
continue under its present name and 
there will be no changes in its operat- 


ing policy,” Mr. Neuhoff said. “Em- 
mett M. Williams, Jr., will be ex- 


ecutive vice and general 
manager.” 

Mr. Williams joined the company 
in September, 1958, as feed 
manager. A native of Mississippi and 
a graduate of Mississippi State Col- 
lege, he came to Lindsey-Robinson 
after 21 years with Ralston Purina 
Co.'s headquarters sales staff in St 
Louis. 

Lindsey-Robinson has a history dat- 
ing back to the late 1860's when the 
firm served the Roanoke Valley as 
merchant millers of flour and feed 
The company was organized under its 
present charter in 1918. In 1946, large 
scale producticn of formula feeds was 
undertaken, requiring complete mod- 
ernizing of its milling facilities. Mill 
equipment is about 85°% push-button 
operated and has a rated capacity of 
40 tons of manufactured feed an hour 

The company’s most recent devel- 


president 


sales 





Lorentz Neuhoff, Jr. Emmett Williams 





opment was its entry into the com- 
mercial egg business in 1957, which 
led to the erection of an egg grading 
and processing plant in Farmville, Va 

Valleydale Packers, Inc, was 
founded in 1933 at Lynchburg, Va., 
by Lorenz Neuhoff, Jr., with 27 em- 
ployees and annual gross sales of 
$500,000. From this point, Mr. Neu- 
hoff began a continued expansion 
program throughout the Southeast 
The firm moved its main offices to 
Salem, Va., upon completion of its 
plant there in 1936. 

Today, operations include, besides 
Valleydale Packers, Inc. at Salem, 
six other plants: Valleydale Packers, 
Inc., Bristol, Va., and Reelfoot Pack- 
ing Co., Union City, Tenn., both ac- 
quired in 1946; plants at Clarksville, 
Tenn., acquired in 1949; Kinston, 
N.C., acquired in 1950, and Montgo- 
mery, Ala., acquired in 1955, all op- 
erating as Frosty Morn Meats. The 
most recent addition is Suber- 
Edwards Co. in Quincy, Fla., acquired 
in 1958 

Currently, the meat packing firm 
has more than 1,500 employees and 
has annual gross sales in excess of 
$100 million. 


——— BREAD is 


Thatcher Top Wheat 
Variety in Canada 


WINNIPEG Thatcher wheat oc- 
cupied slightly more than 45% of 
the acreage planted in the three 
prairie provinces in 1959. This in- 
formation is based on a survey con- 
ducted by the Line Farm 


THE STAFF F 


Flevators 


Service. Selkirk was second and coy 
ered almost 25 of the acreage. The 
other varieties of hard red springs 
were far down the list 

In Alberta, Thatcher occupied 
99.27 of the acreage and 45 in 
Saskatchewan, but only 3.1 in Man 
itoba. Selkirk, however, was shown 
at &33 for Manitoba; 25.3 in 
Saskatchewan and down to 4.7 in 
\lberta 

The top three oat varieties for the 
west were Rodney, Victory and Gar 
rv. It was estimated that 16 of 
the prairie oat acreage was planted 
to the variety Rodney, and it led in 
i'l three provinces. The percentage 

ure for Victory was 161 and 

Garry 11.6% 

Montcalm was still the favorite 
barley variety and was planted to 
69 of the acreage. Parkland was 
next with 23.8 while Compana oc- 
cupied 10.9°7, Hannchen 10.4! and 
Olli 9.9¢ 

There was greater variation in flax 
varieties Redwood was first with a 
figure of 30.4 followed by Marine 


with 18.5‘ 
12.4 


; Redwing 18.4% and Raja 
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CHICAGO —To the accompani- 
ment of rousing circus music, and 
a decor to match, Victor C .emical 
Works is previewing in various 
parts of the country one of the 
most intensive and imaginative pro- 
grams ever devised to boost the 
sales of self-rising flour and self- 
rising corn meal. Victor has devel- 
oped various promotional programs 
in the past—Futures and RSVP 
are two examples—aimed at widen- 
ing the sales of products for which 
they provide an important ingredi- 
ent, and this represents an exten- 
the effort, with one im- 
difference. 


sion of 
portant 


milling in 
attend 
“what 


In previous years the 
dustry has been 
meetings in order to be 
has been done.” On 
industry representatives are meeting 
to be told “what is going to be done 
so that they may make plans to get 
in the act.” 

The first meeting 
sas City Oct. 12 and 
Minneapolis Oct. 13 
are scheduled for 
cago and Nashville 

Millers at the meeting 
ed in a circus atmosphere with Glenn 
Fite, Victor manager, as rins 
master. Featured is a_ realistic-ap- 
pearing “Big Top” and 
“characters” named Self-Rising Flour 
and Self-Rising Corn Meal. The star 
of the Miss Teena Market 
and the presentation is made in Cin 
color and _ stereophor 

With this important 
a young lady considered by the 


asked to 
told 


this occasion, 


was held in Kan 

the second in 
Other meetings 
Greensboro, Chi- 


were greet 
sales 


stage two 


show is 


emascope 
sound 
lady 


youn 


Miss 


Teena 


an important 


Market 
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George E. Swarbreck 
Editor, The Northwestern Miller 
Victor officials as representative of 
future market for self- 
and corn meal—appear 
economics teacher and 


rising flour 
her” home 
her” family 
The show opens with the tradi- 
tional circus parade with Susie the 
Seal attracting considerable audience 
attention and then Ringmaster Fite, 
declaiming “L-a-d-i-e-s a-n-d G-e-n-t- 
l-e-m-e-n" as though to the sawdust 
born, rings up the curtain on the 
presentation. He invites one and all 
to “C'mon, get in the act 

A series of acts is but a prelude to 
the presentation of the 
the show Victor’s new 
which shows how 
can the 
board to reach 
age market 

The presentation has thus a serious 
purpose and though the circus inter- 
maintained throughout, some 
important facts and figures 
livered. The objective of the 
tion is to help stimulate 
the nation’s 
of self-rising products 


star act of 
recipe con- 
the millers 
promotion as a spring 
the important teen 


test 


use 


est 1s 
are de- 
promo 
interest 
girls in 
These 
high school home economics students 
represent a huge, virtually unexploit 
ed market for self-rising products 
During the show, it comes out that 
in 1960 there will be approximately 
girls in U.S schools be- 
tween the 12 and 18. In 1965 
group will total almost 12 mil 
lion girls. By 1970 the group will have 
grown to 14 million 


among teen-age 


the use 


95 million 
ages ofl 


this 


It is the presentation ce 
that the will have a 
receptive, growing market for their 


products which should set 


obvious 


clares millers 


self-rising 


r 4 


introduces two light-as-a-feather 


aerialists—Self-Rising Flour and Self-Rising Corn Meal. 


thei 
yeal 
othe 
youns 
tages 


a fan 


fact 
fam 


nemaster 


Miss Teen 


Fite 


while 


str 


1960 


| 
la 


becor 


; 
‘ 


An 


\ 


these 


ad\ 


in 


introduces 


nine 
nm the 


n 


bi 


a Market 


has made plans for a new self-rising 
contest in which both students 
and teachers participate 
The contest will in January, 
1960, and thus millers will have a 
chance, with the aid of material avail 
able from Victor, to get into the act 
Seventy with a total value 
of $6,500 awarded. Scholat 
bonds in the 
$750 and $500 are 
ven the first, second and third stu 
dent winners respectively. The teach 
ers of winning students will be 
awarded U.S savings bonds in corre 
sponding amounts. Fourth prize, for 
both and teacher, is a 
less transistor! clock-radio Fifth 
prize, for student and teacher alike 
portable clock-radio 
Portable transistor given 
to the next 30 winners thei 
teachers 
Victor 
late greater 
with a 4-page 
in the January 
publication What's 


recipe 


Start 


prizes 
will be 
U.S. savings 
$1,000 


ships or 


imounts ol 


student cord 


is a transistor 
are 


and 


radios 


opens its campaign to stimu 
prod- 
2-color advertise 
1960 issue of the 
New in Home 


use of self-rising 
ucts 


ment 


Economics 

Following this, a February mailing 
f the advertisement will be made to 
30,000 heads of home 
economics departments of secondary 
and home economics person 
newspapers, radio 
and TV stations, and public utilities 

Home economics teachers 
vited to conduct classroom and labor 
atory sessions on self-rising flour and 
rising corn meal. To aid them, 
Victor offers a Teachers’ Contest 
Guide, which includes contest rules 
and sugys methods of conducting 
competition 
also has made a supply of 


supervisors 


schools 


nel employed by 


are in 


self 


ests 
classroom 

Victor 
seil-rising 
aid the 
contest 


bring 


folders available to 
According to the 
students are asked to 
home-prepared rec 
There they may be 
judeed by a panel or selected by the 
and two winners are chosen 
recipes are then entered in 
contest 
submit 
teachers 


recipe 
students 

rules 

their 


ipes to class 


best 


teacher 
Winners’ 
Victor's 
Contestants must 
their 


national 
their rec 
The na 
midnight, March 
millers have more 
to plan tie-in pro 
evels through retail 


pes through 
tional 
10 1960 


contest ends 


Thus 


than two months 


motions at loca 


stores, wholesalers jobbers, civic 


roups ete 


Promotion kits, supplied to each 


ller at the meeting, will contain 


(Turn to VICTOR 


VICTORS sciPpaau rest 
he + 


Stars 


oft 


the 


Victor show take a center ring bow 


after the many acts which made up the presentation. 
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Pattern of Slow Bakery 
Flour Sales Persists; 


Family Directions Good 


HE flour markets throughout 

the country experienced another 
slow week for the period ending Oct. 
12. There was some scattered interest 
among the trade considering added 
coverage but, with the supply position 
reported generally good and prices 
above those of the last buying period, 
little solid interest was registered. 

There appears to be a divergence 
of opinion in some sections as to 
whether the dock strike actually af- 
fected flour production. Most ob- 
servers are of the opinion that it did 
affect output but one spokesman in 
the Buffalo area contends otherwise. 
He summed up his observation by 
saying, “I could not attribute the low 
output to the strike or the rebound to 
intervention. At any 
rate, most mills here did step up 
their running time during the only 
full week of the strike.” 

Nationally advertised brands of 
family flour had good sales and direc- 
tions during the week and mills ex- 
continue” strong 


government 


pect shipments to 
through the month 
In the soft wheat flour 
sales were very slow with bakers and 
jobbers reported still in a fair supply 
position 
Production by 


mills area 


mills of the U.S 
amounted to 104% of five-day milling 
capacity compared with 103% the 
previous week and 118° for the com- 
parable week of last year. (See tables 


on page 9.) 


Spring Flour Sales 
Drag, Directions Good 


New spring wheat flour 


Occasional in- 


sales of 
were widely scattered 
was shown among the trade 
considering extended coverage but, 
with prices above those of the recent 
buying period, few bookings are ac- 
tually developing at the moment 
However, potential expanded business 
is build‘ng up as many bakers and 
distributors must be working close to 
the end of supplies previously or- 
dered. Prices were unchanged to l¢ 
higher than the previous week. Direc 
tions continue fairly good 

Spring clears were “dragging” with 
cupply topping demand. To date little 
work resumption on the 
has been recorded but, accord- 
ing to trade opinion, this should de- 
velop and help work off the current 
surplus 

Family flour experienced a strong 
week with sales and directions very 
good. Mills anticipate that shipments 
w ll continue good thrceugh the month 

Production by mil!s at M nneapolis 
for the week amounted to 93° cf 
five-day milling capacity, compared 
wth 97% the previous week ard 97% 
for the comparable week of last year 
Production by mills of the interior 
Northwest amounted to 108% of cap- 
acity, compared with 114° a 
earlier and 130% a year ago 
duction by mills of the 
‘mounted to 103% of capacity, com- 
pared with 108% the previous week 
and 119% a year ago 

Sales were reported at 52 
day milling capacity 
77‘ a Week earlier and 38% for 
c mparable week of last year 

Quotations Oct. 9, 100-lb. carlots 
Mnneapolis: Spring wheat standard 


pa’ent bakery flour $5.3905.49, short 


terest 


reaction to 


docks 


week 
Pro- 
Northwest 


of five- 
compared with 
the 


patent $5.49@5.59, high gluten $5.79 
@5.89, clears $4.90@5, whole wheat 
$5.39 @ 549; nationally advertised 
brands of family flour, 100-lb. cot- 
tons, carlots, $7.20. 


Adequate Balances 
Slow Southwest Sales 


Hard winter wheat flour sales ac- 
tivity remained on the slow side last 
week. Sales volume amounted to 
about 30% of the five-day milling ca- 
pacity, compared with 57% the pre- 
vious week and 16% a year ago. 

The return to work of. striking 
longshcremen at East end Gulf Coast 
ports was a factor in higher flour 
prices. The fear that millfeed would 
be unavailable subsided and millfeed 
prices weakened. Bakery flour was up 
about 5¢ sack during the week. Clears 
prices jumped sharply—about 30¢ 
cwt.—-as mills tightened their hold on 
supplies which they now can export 
instead of selling off in a distressed 
market 

Bakery flour sales were limited 
practically entirely to the regular 
p.d.s. business. Buyers were showing 
more inclination to book flour, but 
mills report that their price ideas are 
about the same as they were last sum- 
mer, some 10 to 20¢ below mill ideas 
Although there are few bakers who 
need to book at present, another 30 
days will see at least a few buyers 
forced into the market. Many are 
covered until well into 1960. Direc- 
tions are reported fair, with scme 
saying they are surprisingly 
considering the strikes 

Family flour shipping directions 
have been good. A protected price in- 
crease has stepped up business for 
the nationally advertised brands. In- 
dependents have not changed their 
price. Although at the moment clears 
are not in active demand, the out- 
lock is good and supplies are rather 
hard to find. Blenders bought some 
clears before the price bounced back 
up 

At Hutchinson only mild and unre 
warding interest was displayed by 
the flour trade as price ideas of bak- 
ers continued well below a working 
Bakers indicate they will hold 


good, 


basis 
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Prices reported in The Northwestern 
Miller's market reviews are for flour 
hundredweights, bulk unless other- 
wise specified. Mill list prices are 
quoted in the principal manufac- 
turing centers. They represent av- 
erage wholesale levels and do not 
take into accoun? high or low ex- 
tremes at which occasional indi- 
vidual sales may have been made. 
Millfeed prices are reported in 
both bulk and sacked, per ton. 











off until backlogs near the vanishing 
point. Family trade was slow. Direc- 
tions were satisfactory and operations 
on a 100% level. Prices were un- 
changed 

Wichita mills operated at 105% of 
capacity. Sales declined to average 
36°7, compared with 52% the preced- 
ing week and 22% a year ago. Ship- 
ping ranged from fair to 
good were unchanged to 5¢ 
higher 

Quotations Oct. 9, Kansas City 
Hard winter wheat bakery short pat- 
ent $5.14@5.19, standard 95° patent 
$4.9405.04, straight $4 8904.99, es- 
tablished brands of family flour $6@ 
690, sacked, with the higher figure 
representing a delivered price in this 
area for the nationally advertised 
brands (price 30¢ higher after Nov 
1); first clears of 11 to 14% protein 
$44 4.10, clears of 1% ash and higher 
$3.65 @ 3.90 


Soft Wheat Flour 
Demand Light 


The slow demand for soft wheat 
flour persisted in major markets 
across the country with little likeli- 
hoed of improvement in the near fu- 
ture as the supply picture looks gen- 

(Turn to MARKETS, page 28) 


directions 


Prices 





Semolina Markets Display Steady 


Trends; Receipts Continue Light 


“HE durum and semolina mar- 
kets followed an almost identical 


pattern of the previous week with 
prices steady, shipping directions con- 
tinuing fairly strong and _ receipts 
comparatively light in the seven-day 
period ending Oct. 12. 

New activity was restricted 
to scattered small bookings mostly 
p.d.s. as manufacturers of macaroni 
and noodle products retain fairly sub- 
stantial balances. 


sales 


Durum receipts at Minneapolis the 
past week amounted to 192 cars as 
compared with 160 the previous week 

The latest U.S. Department of Ag- 
riculture production report shows lit- 
tle change in durum from the previ- 
ous month with the crop still shorter 
than last year. 

*roduction by durum mills for the 


week amounted to 127% of five-day 


milling capacity, compared with 128% 
the previous week and 116% for the 
comparable week of last year 

Prices on durum wheat 
at Minneapolis Oct. 9 were 


delivered 


Choice No. | amber or better 
Choice No. 2 amber or better 
Choice No. 3 amber or better 
Medium No. | durum or better 
Medium No. 2 durum or better 
Medium No. 3 durum or better 


$2.47@2 
2.446@2 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 
Durum products output of mills report ng 
The Northwestern Miller, in sacks. based 
five-day week 


5-day wk 
ca- pro- 
pacity duction 
163,500 207,372 
163,500 *209,722 
156,500 182,275 


Wily % 
of ca 
pacity 


Crop year 

production 

July 1-Oc 2,529,204 

July 2,551,490 
"Revised 
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Millfeeds React to 
Strike Settlement; 
Prices Decline 


HE millfeed market did an 
about-face in demand and price 
levels in the course of the week 
Prices, which had climbed in a strong 
pattern as a result of the dock strike, 
sought a more normal level quickly 
as the government stepped in and cr- 
dered the strikers back to work 
The elimination of the prospect of 
a millfeed shortage in the offing due 
to reduced grind caused feed manu- 
facturers to hold back and watch the 
natural softening of prices as they 
worked down inventories 
Mills in the Northwest, Southwest, 
and at Buffalo representing 75° of 
the combined flour milling capacities 
of those areas, reported production 
of 50,746 tons of millfeed last week 
Production for the current week com- 
pares with an output of 49,757 tons 
in the previous week and 54,870 tons 
in the corresponding week of a year 
ago 
Minneapolis: The millfeed market 
was about unchanged from the previ- 
ous week after experiencing a fluctu- 
ating reaction to the dock strike and 
the subsequent return to work. Prices 
had climbed $3 to $5 because of the 
strike but settled back to a normal 
pattern after the’ short, solid 
strengthening. Demand was reported 
poor and supply adequate 
Quotations Oct. 9: Sacked bran $34 
a@3450, bulk bran $31431.50; sacked 
middlings $35.50, bulk middlings 
$31.50; red dog sacked $44 
Kansas City: Millfeed, which went 
up fast during the dock strike, came 
down just as fast following the re- 
opening of the ports. Large losses in 
price occurred in the past week in 
bulk feeds, as mixers stood aside 
and let the market tumble. Sacked 
feeds were another story as an ex- 
treme shortage of sacked bran and to 
a lesser extent of shorts kept those 
products relatively strong. Bran was 
off only 25¢ from a week ago and 
shorts $2.50. compared with declines 
of up to $4.25 for bulk middlings 
Quotations October 12: Sacked 
bran $34.754 35, sacked shorts $40@ 
40 75; bulk bran $31@31.75, bulk mid- 
dlings $32.25433, bulk shorts $354 
35.75 
Ft. Worth: Demand for millfeed 
was only fair, but offerings were still 
limited. Quotations Oct. 9, sacked 
burlaps: Bran $44. gray shorts $49.50, 
bulk middlings $45, delivered Texas 
common points; unchanged on bran 
$2.50 lower on shorts and $3.75 down 
on middlings, compared with previous 
week 
Chicago: The return of the dock 
workers caused a reaction in the mill- 
feed markets. The work resumption 
eliminated the possibility of reduced 
production of millfeeds and about 
50% of the previous week's price ad- 
vance on standard middlings. Al- 
though reductions in asking prices for 
bran and red dog were noted, they 
were not as broad as in the case of 
middlings. A broader buying interest 
was reported as a result of the price 
reductions 
Quotations Oct. 9: Bulk standard 
middlings $36 G@ 3650, sacked $40 
1050; bulk standard bran $34.50@35 
sacked $3943950 bulk red dogs 
$44.50, sacked $49 
St. Louis: In an abrupt reversal of 
the recent vigorous demand for mill- 
feed, trading proceeded at a slow pace 
(Turn MILLFEED, 
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Export Business Bolsters 
Wheat Futures Markets Current 


HE resumption of dock opera- @15¢ over; 16% protein 18@19¢ 
tions and subsequent lifting of over; 17% protein 21@23¢ over the 
rail embargoes on grains which left Minneapolis December. Minneapolis 0) Uy 
mills again free to grind flour for ex- December wheat advanced only frac- 

port, did not have the bolstering ef- tionally and closed at $2.13% on 
fect on the wheat futures market Oct. 8 


. 
that some had anticipated. There The approximate range of cash Continuously for Readers of 
were two apparent reasons for this wheat prices at Minneapolis Oct. 9 The Northwestern Miller 
© ; ; " ic « ace : y ‘ le 
reaction. In the first place, the action is shown in the accompanying table for More than Half a Century 
was actually anticipated by many ob- together with premiums and discount 


servers and also they had noted that factors: 


the original calling of the strike had Ste. 9 testers a Se. 1 Qisk Bertier 
not had a terrific impact on the fu- Spring, 58 Ib. WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 


tures markets. Ordinary $ 2.16% Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting currently to The North 
—— ‘ . . 11% Protein 2.16% western Miller with relationship of production to capacity and to the total estimated output of a! 

re — — — — 12% Protein 2.18% mills in the U.S. expressed in percentages 
mentari y siow, a goc volume oO 13% Protein 2.21% 


. ‘ . - ° Oct. 4 Previous Oct. §-12 Oct. 6-13 Oct. 8-15 
business appeared in the offing. The [$3 frotein yet 959 week i958 1957 1956 


United Arab Republic and India are = 16% Protein 2.32% piven 747,903 786,722 817,02 693,839 729,194 
4 rq . n ; but , 7 ; , > j 7 7 7 
currently inquiring on 30,000-ton  '7% Protein 2.36% Halo ey thd ae aei tty MM +44 « SMR 2 
shipments. Poland is reported sched- Test Weight Premium ond Discount Scale ome and $ ’ 657.93! 611.034 608,402 577.4% 
i ; aci . 0 2.5 9.44 9 25 
uled to buy a mixed shipment of red Cae cont promiom each . ever 88 & , ” 434,035 472.5 469,446 369,462 526,006 
and hard and Pakistan is negotiat- One cent discount 58 to 57 Ib., then Ic each Totals 781.213 2767 «4.008.275 «Ss 3.S95.150 3.583.828 
> | 
ing for a large shipment of wheat Ba power P . | on » a t tote u 80 75 15 75 
™ - . i ¢ j 
Farm selling of wheat is current- 58 tb ia s% molstere “12% protein $2 17% ated 4 prods > 726.516 
ly at a comparative standstill, but 13% protein $2.20%, 14% protein $2.24% cumu i tote 597,900 


' 15% n 7y % tein 
holdings may be relaxed on higher 7% Soatele s2 ish es 


prices. . : 

x Cash Demand Good Crop year flour production 

Closing prices of wheat futures on sge of capacity operated in S-day week mnpyly | te ; 
Oct. 9 were: Chicago December Good demand prevails for cash ‘ . 2 Oct. 6-13. Oct. 8-15 Oct. 11 Oct. 12 
$1.96%. March $2.00%. May $1.9815, Wheat on the Kansas City market, s 1957 1956 1959 1958 
July $1.83%, September $1.85% particularly for lower protein types Northwest } ! = + 10 oon eee 10 att ore 

7 pa. ’ . 2: Southwest C 0 0 2¢ 0 20 
Kansas City December $1.99%. Wh ch gained about 3¢ for the week Buffalc 0 113 122 483,695 8,093,598 

909: There w: . r , of res Central and 0 103 0 996 464 8,201,359 

March $2.02%, May $1.9914; Minne- There was some narrowing of interest 5®"ire! 3 ; 4 4 So 5'528'404 


A Statistical Service Provided 


apolis December $2.13%. May in the higher proteins over 12.50% “ “ Bis nee 
$2.11%. since such wheat was getting well : 4 ‘ 105 0 005,674 52,742,186 


Spot wheat sold at firm prices all @bove the government loan basis and NORTHWEST Year eg 020,950 126 
week in spite of the fact that the it was felt that country offerings Minneapolis Two yeers ago 2 109 
dock workers strike at East Coast Might tend to increase to make room S-day week Dur ’ benaner areas: 100 
ports and the Gulf limited the possi- for newly harvested feed grains Mill 7: D *Revised 
bility of exports, both flour and grain operations continued at a good pace : 23108 . 995° BUFFALO 
Trade reported only scattered flour 4nd were bolstered again this week ra 231.000 222,92 S-day week Flour % ca 
sales but the grind was quite near by heavy sales for export, with pros- rs ag 00 202 . capacity output pacity 
capacity and the moderately light of- pects that running time will be good Se ° t. 411 po = Bo. + 8 

. J : Previous week 0 2 
ferings were well absorbed. Minne- for the next two months at least od Sess one 9 487 500 512.678 105 
apolis wheat receipts totaled 1,178 Demand for wheat is expected to con- f rom f ~ yeors of 475,000 549,509 ++ 
, \ Pa r ve-yeer average 
carlots. Cash premium basis was l¢ nue good a 7 Ten-year average 107 
higher in all protein categories Farm selling is light and probably le " ‘ Revised 

At the close on Oct. 8, ordinary No. Will continue so, now that drier seagate “4 CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
1 dark northern spring wheat or No. 1 weather has permitted resumption of ‘ 0 e Agung mm 
northern spring, through 11% protein field work in seeding wheat and har- ear ag 03 indiana, Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee 


. - P » , ’ 430 50¢ 0 Virginia, Georgia and eastern Missour 
vesting rhur F soybeans . 9 9 
traded at 3¢ over the Minneapolis esting sorghums and soybeans or average 0 oat tor hae 


December wheat price; 12% protein Ordinary premiums closed Oct. 12 n-year avers spacity output pacity 
5¢ over; 13% protein 8¢ over; 14% ®t 1'2@3¢ over the December future oa 643,750 657.931 102 
protein 11@12¢ over; 15% protein 14 and 11.75% at 3'2@5‘%¢ over, re- SouNIwEs tec gyn $93 280 site 103 

presenting gains of 1@1's¢ for the Konsas City 570.250 608,402 103 
week. No change was shown in 12° ag ve-ye ver. 95 
at 4@17¢ over and 12.50% at 6 7 


CANADIAN PRICE a19¢ over. 13% protein grain was . 221,75 2 07 
weaker in the midd'e register but - e ; elem be PACIFIC COAST 
ADJUSTMENTS | Ut Two years ago 2 : Saito aawen Gh 


quoted unchanged at the outside eet 
* the range 8@21¢ over, with 13 50% California, Oregon and Washington Mills 
at 9@ 23¢ over and 14% 104 25¢ over Representative Mills, Outside of Kansas mele oa anelie 
WINNIPEG—Price adjustment fig- The December option closed Oct. 12 City (lectading Wichita and Satine) det 466.500 434.035 93 
ures announced by the Canadian at $1.99%, a gain of 1%¢ for the yan ee * cag = oo el os +H 
Wheat Board and in effect Oct. 12. week 4 68,000 1,131.75 ! r 215,00 349 462 108 
were as follows: To U.K. and other The approximate range of cash oe ? 
European destinations via Canadian Wheat prices at Kansas City Oct. 9 
and U.S. Atlantic ports, also via St. ‘5 shown in the accompanying tab'e { usy shipping their India Red Star Announces 
Lawrence, Churchill, Canadian and 1 Dark and Hard $2.00'/2 @2.32% nt a tober hae ray i T A 
U.S. Pacific ports, 45,¢ bu.; to other Se eS ee Bide, cor tage Reese yo oe ico age ‘led wo ppointments 
countries, excluding U.S. and terri- o. 4 — and Hard te, 74 ' J nill ss pom 1s which MILWAUKEE Two appointments 
tories, from Canadian and U.S. At- 2 Red 1.99"; DI ae ents Usually ship reflecting expansion of the marketing 
lantic ports 15',¢ bu.; from St. Law- : —_ 7 : - macnt awieee 8410 million ind product planning functions h Ave 
rence, Churchill, Canadian and U.S. A ' : , f , — However. bar been announced by Red Star Yeast 
1. At. Ft. Worth, No. 1 hard wheat & Products Co 
Pacific ports, 145,¢ bu. The above was selling Oct. 12 at $2.33@234 heavy with we 
adjustments apply on flour sold and = 4.)) 0g Texas common points up for the smallet Frank H. Yaffe, forme rly manage! 
shipped from Canada to destinations = wy..+ of 13° protein was selling at Wheat prices hold of marketing services —— nemes 
designated with bills of lading dated premium of 2¢ and wheat of 14% - hecsepesnean e = renggene — ee ~ ee ee ae 
prior to 1959 opening of Lakehead protein at a premium of 4¢. Exporters ; 7 : ~ gore ae aie al 1945 
navigation. On shipments of flour were bidding $2.20 delivered at the + oR ; 7 : 
from mills with bills of lading dated Gulf. Demand was good for export rament loal ' eel —— E sore 4 ae 
' exec sales sta 
on or after opening of navigation, Offerings were light COST INDEX RISES paces A ral a7 dipuiaae at aaa 
reduce rates by the following Pacific Northwest OTTAW Canada's cost of lis ducts planning. He was _ formerly 
amounts: Montreal area mills 2¢ bu., New wheat export bookings out 
Toronto, Port Colborne and Humber- 4). pacific Northwest were light last of 127.1 or [ Mead Johnson & Co. of Evansville 
stone areas, 1!,¢ bu., Bay Port area week. consisting of four cargoes of r tl ire Vv 6 Ind 
1¢ bu. (No reduction for mills in the white wheat to Japan for November I The appointments were announced 
West.) shipment. Other than that, there was by Donald E. Fisher vice president 
no interest from any direction. Ex- of marketing for Red Star 





5-day week Flour % ca 





of lex climbed | nother I] manager of market development fot 
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Efficient Operation Keynotes 
AOM Pacific District Meeting 


By GEORGE E. SWARBRECK 

Editor of The Northwestern Miller 

PORTLAND, ORE.—Well-merit- 
ing the title of the “little interna- 
tional” bestowed upon it by Donald 
S. Eber, executive vice president of 
the Association of Operative Mill- 
ers, was the 23rd annual convention 
of the Pacific district of the as- 
sociation. The members over a pe- 
riod of two days—Oct, 2-3—heard 
a program which covered the 
gamut of the industry and through- 
out the attainment of greater effi- 
ciency was the keynote. 

Striking the bell on the question of 
efficiency was Alden Ackels, General 
Mills, Ine., who spoke on manage- 
ment’s responsibility in this field. The 
business man can help 
to maximize profits and the miller 
manager is involved in decision 
making. The two areas he thought 
needful of concentration were 
control, particularly in the field 
material conversion, and ex- 


miller as a 
as a 


most 
mill 
of raw 
pense control 
Presiding 
Christensen, 
district. At 
Lindley, 


the sessions was 
GMI, chairman 
the final session 
Centennial Mills, 
Mr. Christen- 


ove! 
George 
of the 
Curtis P 


was elected to succeed 


The 
Carson, one 
Industrial 


delightful young lady is Sallie 
of the four ladies from 
Processes, Inc., staff who 
helped as company hostesses at the 
firm’s headquarters in the Hotel 
Multnomah. Talking with her is Don- 
ald S. Eber, executive vice president 
of the Association of Operative 
Millers. 


William Rowan, GMI, as 
Richard Schmidt, Cen 
secretary-treas- 
Fisher 

com 


with 


scecn 
vice chairman 
continues as 
urer and Glen W 
Flouring Mills Co is 
mitteeman 

\fter i welcome from Terry 
Portland and Mor 

Centennial 
management 
hear a 
rs dealing with various 
industry 


tennial 
Fisher 
national 


Schrunk, mayor of 
it Milburn, 
Mills, Inc on behalf of 
the 


president 
members proceeded to 
group of pape 
facets of the 

Walter M. Young, Richardson Scale 
Co., described his firm's flour packer 
ind he George FE 
Swarbreck, editor of The Northwest 
ern Miller, who described to the mill- 
ers the important part played by the 
trade in making their jobs 
Broaded, C. H. Broaded 
theme the 
communicating and its 


milling 


was followed by 


export 
safe. Charlie 
& Associates, took as his 


question ol 


importance. Actual audience partic 
pation made his presentation a high 
light of the meeting. Dr. John A 
Shellenberger talked about his recen 
trip to Russia and touched upon th 
work being done to secure a nev 
flour mill for Kansas State Univer 
sity. 
Scholarship Plan 

The members were told of plan 
by the district to give a scholarshi; 
to K-State, a proposal which was 
greeted with acclamation. 

Ernst Auer, MIAG Northamerica 
Inc., spoke on air conditioning and 
fine grinding and he was followed by 
R. P. Hill, Lumbermen’s Casualty 
Co., on mill dust explosions. Interest 
in this subject was heightened by a 
demonstration of explosions with var 
ious types of dust in a model mill 
Chief engineer on this project was 
Mr. Schmidt. 

Frank Ofner, Industrial Processes, 
Inc., described his firm’s new washer 
conditioner. He declared that the in- 
dustry needed to take a real look at 
wheat washing as a unified process 
so that the results may be better 
understood. In this way, the advan- 
tages and disadvantages could be 
analyzed, he declared 

Mr. Ofner listed the advantages as: 

1. Removal of smut. 

2. Production of a 
flour 

3. Removal of 

1. Loosening of 
wing 
5. Lower ash content in the flour 
6. Improved flour color and white- 


more uniform 
dirt. 
the 


outer bee's 


7. Possible elimination of one 
scourer 
8. Reduction in 
and space required 
9. Sanitation 
10. Increase in 


tempering time 


patent flour pro- 
duced 

11. Better milling qualities 

12. Sales advantage. 


the disadvantages: 
1. Excessive 
of wheat 
2. Screening 
3 D'sposal of 
1. Water 
5. Accessibility of water 
6. Improper use of the washer 
7. Additional power costs 
8. Additional maintenance 


and 


initial moisture con- 


tent 
) 


loss 
wastes 


costs 


What Is Purpose? 

What, he the and 
fundamental purpose of a cleaning 
house? He declared: “A really com 
plete answer would literally be 
enough to fill a book, but a 
short answer has already been sup- 
plied by Stuart Butler, Maple Leaf 
Milling Co. and vice president of 
AOM. After remarking that in our 
striving for better yields and quality 
we have become so involved in our 
pet processes that we tend to forget 
the object of conditioning, Mr. Butler 
reminded us that the object is to pro 
vide a clean, tempered berry for the 
mill, and to accomplish this in the 
simplest way.” 

Mr. Ofner proceeded to describe a 
consisting of what he called 
“four simple steps.” 

Labor relations in 
dustry, discussed by Cliff Fulwiler 
executive secretary, Flour, Feed and 
Cereal Employers Assn., found an at- 
tentive audience. Dr. Mark Barmore 
described new developments at Pull- 

(Turn to PACIFIC, | ) 


asked, is basic 


good 


process 


the milling in 
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Curtis P. Lindley, Centennial Mills, Inc., right, is congratulated by George 
Christensen, General Mills, Inc., center, on assuming the chairmanship of the 
Pacific district of the Association of Operative Millers. At left is Richard 
Schmidt, Centennial, secretary-treasurer. 


ecm 


FAM 


Pe ee ea ote 


evi: Soe it Sigh me 8 


ree aan id oy 


What Ted Mays, Keystone Lubricating Co., had to say to Mrs. George 
Christensen—her husband is with GMI at Spokane—we do not know, but it 
caused the lady some amusement. Mrs. Christensen was a gracious hostess 


at the AOM district's annual banquet. 


Pictured at the right demonstrating his model mill explosion, to point up the 
dangers of dust, is Richard Schmidt, Centennial Mills, Inc. The loud bangs 
which accompanied the explosions caused some fluttering among the manage- 
ment staff of the Hotel Multnomah in Portland. Keeping a watchful eye on 
the proceedings is M. M. Scotten, fire department inspector, Spokane. 
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SMALL PAPER 
BAG: 


For you, we , have shrunk the map... 
ti] there’s a Bemis plant and sales office 
only a hop, skip and jump from you 


But convenience and quick delivery are just part of the story. Bemis 
is also your best source for everything you need, packaging-wise. 


You can’t beat that combination of service and complete packaging 
product range. In fact, you can’t even tie it. So...why not join it? 


WHERE FLEXIBLE PACKAGING 
IDEAS ARE BORN 


o 
Bemis GENERAL OFFICES + 408 PINE STREET « ST. LOUIS 2, MISSOURI 
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Production Personnel Should Know Area: 
In Which Majority of Accidents Happer 


AFETY SLOGANS and admoni- 
_ tions are constantly put before 
the eyes and ears of production 
people, but sometimes they may won- 
der in what areas of work accidents 
likely to happen. It is a 
and has been an- 
swered in some detail by G. R. 
Mustaparta, Hercules Powder Co., 
Hercules, Cal., in a recent talk before 
Here are some of 
Mr. Musta- 


most 
question, 


are 
logical 


an industry group 
the facts presented by 
parta 
About 
injuries in 


244% of all 
the U.S 


compensable 
are due to 
manual handling of objects. In the 
State of California, 13.6% of all in- 
juries reported are due to strain in 
lifting: 11.4% are due to being struck 
by an object in handling. Or to add 
them together, 25% or one-fourth of 
all disabling injuries are caused by 
handling materials 

What are material handling acci- 
dents like? Well, in 1957, in four out 
of every ten lost time injuries in Cali- 
employee suffered a dis- 
abling strain, sprain, dislocation or 
hernia. The largest number of strains 
resulted from overexertions in lifting, 
pushing or carrying Back 
strains alone accounted for two out of 
ten disabilities occurring at 
work. Besides the trunk, the hands 
and feet frequently involved in 
handling injuries 

Other facts about handling injuries 
in California in 1957: Some 2,739 dis- 
abling injuries because an employee 
dropped object while holding. Another 
7,806 employees were injured other- 
wise in handling, 558 were injured by 
an object handled by another person, 
and 35,345 from strain or over-exer- 
tion. Of these 19 966 were from lifting 
or lowering, 2,782 from pushing or 
and 1,506 from holding or 


work 


fornia, an 


objects 
every 


are 


pulling 

carrying 
Inhalation 

ing caused 


swallow- 
while 


absor ption Oo! 
1.249 injuries, 


sprains or strains were reported fi 
33,518 persons. There were 2,494 dis 
locations, 1,747 hernias and 13,47 
other injuries due to over-exertio: 
sudden or awkward movement 

It appears the quickest way to gé 
a reduction in injuries is to work o 
the causes of strains, sprains, dis 
locations and hernias which are usu 
ally caused by material handling 

Here are some of the rules for ma 
terial handling: 

1. Do not try to handle or lift to 
much. If you need help, ask for it 

2. Learn to lift properly. Alway: 
bend the knees, keep the back 
straight and bring the body up with 
the load. If the load cannot be lifted 
in this manner with reasonable ease 
get help. 

3. When two employees are carry 
ing a load, one should not drop his end 
without first warning the other. When 
several workmen are lifting an obiect 
together, have an agreed signal t 
pick up or let down. Avoid placing a 
strain on one man or dropping a load 
on him 

1. Make sure there is adequate 
room and sufficient light to enable you 
to carry out the work safely. 

5. Pile materials in a safe manner 
Use care not to block exits, fire doors, 
aisles, sprinklers or fire fighting 
equipment 

6. If the work involves handling 
harmful chemicals or rough heavy 
objects, wear suitable gloves, not for- 
getting protection of wrists 

7. All walkways, ramps, stairways 
and platforms must be kept clear of 
any objects that may cause a tripping 
hazard 

8. When using stairs, always try to 
keep one hand free to grasp the rail 

9. Do not trap yourself in corners 
so you will be unable to get out of the 
way if something should go wrong 

10. Wear safety shoes or protectors 
to guard your feet. 
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MONTANA FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: GREAT FALLS, MONTANA 
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11. Bend over or remove all 
truding nails in boards. 

12. Set the brakes on railroad cars 
on all spurs. Also chock the wheels. 

13. Do not climb over or around 
railroad cars in the yard when they 
are hooked to a locomotive. 

14. Be sure there is adequate clear- 
ance between railroad cars and build- 
ings or piles of material. (Standard 
is 4’ 8” and 22’ overhead.) 

15. If there is a proper machine to 
do the job, use it! 

Some of the general rules for me- 
chanical handling are: 


1. Hand Trucks 

Learn to balance the load and place 
it so it will stay on the truck, inspect 
the truck each day, keep the axles 
greased, and do not use nails for cot- 
ter pins on the axles 

Keep knuckles in the clear, do not 
leave trucks in the aisle, going down 
ramps, load should be ahead, and 
trucking plates, skids, etc., should be 
securely fastened 


2. Railroad Box Cars 

Be sure brakes are wheels 
blocked and warning flags placed, 
open doors slowly to be sure nothing 
can fall out, make sure gang planks 
are firmly in place, and when done, 
remove blocks and flags 


pro- 


set, 


3. Conveyors 

Always wear safety shoes and close 
fitting clothing around conveyors. In- 
spect the mechanism to be sure that 
it is operating properly and see that 
all guards are in place 

See that the machine is 
grounded if electric driven, 
larly when out of doors 

Do not oil or 


pre yperly 
particu- 


grease any parts in 
motion, and don’t use hands to clear 
materials if conveyor is in motion 
Keep tools and foreign materials away 
so they can't get into conveyor. 

Install a “grizzly” over the hopper 
opening so no person can fall in or 
get caught 


4. Power Trucks 

Check the trucks daily for condi- 
tion. Start and stop slowly when rais- 
ing, lowering or traveling. Pick up 
load in center of weight, and keep it 
below eye level. Tilt load back before 
moving and tilt to vertical before low- 
ering 

Back down ramps and inclines to 
keep from spilling load. Never permit 
anyone to ride forks, load or on truck, 
ind be sure to face direction of travel 
Always keep load close to floor when 
traveling 

Do not operate unless qualified to 
run vehicle. Use good sense and do 
not use reverse for brake, and avoid 
being a “cowboy.” Obey regular traffic 
rules 
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Here are some helpful hints to plant 
employees to help them avoid injury 
in their daily work. Supervisors 
should take time to train people on 
how to handle the material properly; 
also to teach people the properties of 
the material they are to handle 

Be sure equipment operators know 
how to use properly and care for the 
equipment in question, and that the 
necessary safety emergency equip- 
ment is on hand. Further, be sure the 
personnel involved know how to 
it. 

Consider making X-rays on backs 
of men who have to do heavy lifting 
A bad back can be costly. Thus, one 
should eliminate manual handling as 
much as Remember 
housekeeping makes all material 
easier and safer to handle 

Safety docks should be provided for 
men who have to work on top of tank 
cars or tank trucks. Be positive to 
ground electrical operated equipment 
permanently, if stationary, or with a 
grounded plug and/or rod if portable 

A check with operating depart- 
ments reveals that most troubles in 
materials handling stem from three 
sources. They are: 

1. The men 
seem to be 
properties of 
going to haul 

2. Valves on tank trucks may leak 

3. The trucks are contaminated 


use 


possible good 


trucks 
the 
are 


the 
about 
they 


who drive 
uninformed 
the material 
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Directors Elect | 
New Vice President 


Of Southern Bakeries 


ATLANTA, GA.—-H. S. Hamilton, 
Jr., a baking industry veteran of 28 
years in production, sales and execu- 
tive assignments, has been elected 
vice president of Southern Bakeries 
Co. The announcement was made by 
Ogden A. Geilfuss, president, follow- 
ing action by Southern’s board of di- 
rectors 

Mr. Hamilton's new responsibilities 
include sales, merchandising, promo- 
tion and spec‘al assignments from the 
June, he has been 
serving as assistant to Mr. Geilfuss 
and as director of merchandising and 
promotion 

Beginning his baking 
1931, Mr. Hamilton first 
ployed as a route salesman in Atlan- 
ta. He later was promoted to bread 
supervisor. For 15 
manager in 
He joined 
Southern Bakeries in 1952 and has 
served in a number of executive 
pacities during the past seven years 


president. Since 


career in 


was em- 


cake routes 
he served as 


different 


and 
years 
several 


sales 


cities 


ca- 
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USDA Policy, Weather Keep 
Soybean Outlook in Turmoil 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Feedstaffs Washington Correspondent 


WASHINGTON Trade 
representing international 
meal interests stated last week that 
the industry position indicated that 
foreign soybean buyers would rush 
into the U.S. market to obtain beans 
at much higher price levels later un- 
less the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture went into an oil buying program 
for foreign donation programms 
through voluntary aid agencies 

This report must be subject to 
qualification since the source repre- 
sents world-wide processing interests 
of edible fats. There is reason to be- 
lieve, however, that the U.S. will not 
have a soybean and cottonseed crop 
equal to world demand for edible oils 
(It was reported recently that the 
Foreign Agricultural Service is ex- 
tremely bullish on cottonseed oil, and 
the sales office of the Commodity 
Credit Corp. has said it 
to be a strong, long holder of cotton- 
seed oil.) 


sources 


oilseed 


feels itself 


The usual market gossip has bulled 
the soybean market for the past week 
on the basis of heavy weather and 
delay in harvesting. Such reports 
may only affect the nearby contracts 
in the commodity markets. 

Such reports are generally designed 
first to increase speculative market 
activity or to build up an escape for 
old longs who have previously taken 
a position in the speculative markets 
for any commodity. 

For the past 10 days 
have been voicing the outlook 
for new-crop delivery of beans due 
to weather. This emphasis seems to 
have bulled the nearby markets at 
the big Chicago speculative point 
But what is behind this news is 
totally bearish for the nearby pull 

Reliable Chicago are this 


narket bulls 


sad 


sources 





“Belly Grockers 
‘is, GUIDETO +% 
* BASY * 


ENTERTAINING 


COOK BOOK — General Mills, Inc., 
has announced publication of a com- 
bination etiquette-cook book, “Betty 
Crocker’s Gu'de to Easy Entertain- 
ing.” “How to have guests and enjoy 
them” is the theme of this newest 
addition to the Betty Crocker cook 
book library. Inspired by the many 
requests received for suggestions and 
advice about events of all kinds, 
“Easy Entertaining” is des'gned to 
fill the need for “what is right’ in 
entertaining along with “what to 
serve” at each occasion. 


week reporting that Iowa delivery of 
new-crop beans is running as high 
as 14% moisture, as against ordinary 
delivery at this point of harvest of 
say 9-10% 

These sources 
speculative market 
bulling the nearby market, they may 
hortly be faced with extremely 
heavy deliveries of beans which must 
ind cannot be held un- 
wish to dry the new- 


that while the 
operators are 


say 


» to market 


less crushers 
crop deliveries 

There is no incentive to dry new- 
crop beans now on the basis of USDA 
re-sale price of old-crop beans held 
in itS possession 

It is the attitude of some observers 
that the current speculative market 
price of beans is far too high. But if 
one the data issued by USDA 
as to disappearance of the soybean 
crop, plus carryover of old-crop 
beans, there is no reason to think 
that beans will have to be priced 
much higher in March-May, 1960 
And that does not take into consider- 
ation the potential of a foreign oil 
donation program. Here is a case 
where the chicken and the egg come 
first 


uses 


Crop You Production 
Of Canadian Grains 
Exceeding 1958-59 


WINNIPEG Based on yields in- 
‘ated at Au 15, Canada’s produc- 
of all wheat, oats and all rye 
be above last years level, but 
barley and flaxseed 
The figures, released 
of statistics, show that 
acreages 


will 
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Canadian Forecast 
Of Wheat Outturn 
Above Last Year 


WINNIPEG 


crop 


Canada’s 1959 wheat 

421.100.000 bu 
is 13 above |; ‘ar’s estimate of 
371,700,001 t below the 
10-year averas f 490,400,000 bu 
The 


tions at Sept id released Oct. 2 


now tor 


latest based on condi 


is higher thar recast of a month 
wheat, oats, b flax 


better 


ago for irley and 


seed, largely the result of 
than-anticipated Vie ds for these 
grains in Saskatchewan 

The bureau of statistics reports the 
increase produc tlon com 
pared with a year ago is due to a 
10° increase in acreage 
increase in yields. The 
wheat 


includes 


and a 3% 
estimate ol 
production in Western Canada 
15,100,000 bu. durum varie- 
ties 15.900.000 bu. a 
year ago 


In Manitoba most of the 


compare d with 


cereal 
crop creage 


end f 


was 


September, but only about 
flax harvested. In 


iskatchewan about 25% of the cer 


0% f the 


S 


was 
eal ‘ and 75 of the 
mained to be 
ception of flax, the ¢ ‘ater 

the unthreshed in the east 
central and northern areas. Except 
itheast corner of the pro 
through 


flax re 
With the ex 
part of 


threshed 


crops are 


for the so 
vince, harvestir pro 
out Alberta been seriously § ce 
laved by damp we ibout 
60° of the cereal grains and 75° of 
the flax ren ed in the fields in late 
September 


ress 
has 


ither and 


The produc 


threshed by the 


ALL CANADA 
(Bushels, 000's omitted) 
1959 
12,028 
409 052 
421,080 
423,827 
228,589 
6,833 
1,330 
8,163 
21.479 


Careda 


Winter wheat 
Spring wheat 
A wheat 
Oats 

Barley 

Fa rye 
Spring rye 

All rye 
Flaxseed 


Western 
Wheat— 
Manitoba 
Saskatchewar 
Alberta 


60,000 
738,000 
109,000 


58 000 
192,000 
96,000 
Totals 407,000 346 000 
Oats— 
Manitoba 
Saskatchewse 
Aiberta 


62,000 
95,000 
110,000 


60,000 
83,000 
97,000 
Totals 267,000 240,000 
Barley 
Manitoba 
Saskatchews 
Alberta 


44 000 
87,000 
107,000 


35,000 
74,000 
113,000 
Totals 222,000 238,060 
A rye 
Manitoba 
Saskatchew 
Alberta 
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3,000 
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Totals 6,360 
Flaxseed 
Manitoba 
Saskatchew 
Alberta 
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6,500 


5,800 
8,700 
6,700 


Totals 22,500 


21,200 


Corn ‘Silos’ Collapse, 
Spill 35,000 Bushels 


JASPER FLA Four 
nearly 55 ft. high and each holding 
8.750 bu. of corn, collapsed recently 

“swamping the surround- 
under a deluge of corn.” 


t arr re 


“silos,” 


at Jaspet 
ing area 

The 
by Bill 
operate a 
selling near Jasper. C: 
pacity of the silos totaled 35,000 bt 

So far, the the collapse 
has not 


owned 
who 
and 
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facilities 
cE. ¢ 
buying, 


were 
Brown 
drying 


storage 
Hill and 

corn 

operation 


cause ol 
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Milled from choice spring 
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You—the Distributor 


By Wayne G. Martin, Jr. 


A Good Opportunity 
Many keen 
distributing 
that it still 
portunity for 


observers of the flour 
industry are convinced 
offers an excellent op- 
providing they 
develop According to 
them, this is the crux of the situation. 
Naturally, many of the leading job- 
bers throughout the country 
reaching an older age, and seem con- 
tent to what business they 
have. In other words, they are using 
thei means 
of keeping bu y trying 
to expand them 
this does not 
providing jobbers are will- 
forth the required effort 
Some success- 


jobber s 


good salesmen 


are 


retain 


largely as a 
rather than 


businesses 


However have to be 
the case, 
ing to put 

to train new salesmen 
find it advisable to 
bring inexperienced men into their 


organizations and train them in their 


ful operators 


business 


things 


own ways of doin 
One of the 
bers can do is to try to 


that 
“steal” sales- 


Not only is it 


worst job- 
men from competitors 
difficult for them to adjust to differ- 
ent doing business, but when 
retail find extolling 
the value of one and 
another the next, lose 
confidence in 
The flour 
from becoming 
other 
and avere 
ahead... Developing 
an extremely important part ol 
undertaking 
An Unchanged Situation 
Despite the pressure that is being 


flour higher 
keener 


ways ol 
salesmen 
flour one day 
they quickly 


bakers 


them 
jobbing business is fat 
extinet; but, like any 
intelligent 
sales planning to move 
smen is 
this 


enterprise, it needs 
ssive 


new sale 


jobbers by 
and 
change is 


placed on 


costs of doin business 


competition, little or no 
taking place in their methods of op 
Apparently they are not try- 
get better prices for their 
nor to improve their meth 
and 
majority 
mills for 


eration 
in 1o 
products, 
ods of sellin 
tribution As 
blame 
existin 

Tho c¢ 
business fo 


warehousing dis 
the 


selling by 


usual 

dire 
conditions 

who 
time 


have been in 


will 


iobber “4 


remem 


ome 


ber that a mark-up of .85¢ was a; 
proved by the government during th 
National Recovery Administration 
days. With the advanced costs of d« 
ing business which have occurre 
since then, certainly jobbers are en 
titled to a mark-up of at least that 
amount. 

However, well informed sources de 
clare that this is not being done. Ap 
parently business is being taken for 
volumn’s sake alone, regardless of 
whether there is any profit in it or 
not. Such a condition cannot last for 
ever. The time is long past when 
jobbers can afford to distribute any 
flour at cost or less if they intend to 
remain in business. 


Expanding Trade Areas 

More than ever before, population 
is constantly changing in trading 
areas, especially in the urban and 
suburban ones. This, of course, affects 
the location of retail bakeries, which 
must follow the population trend. 

Unfortunately, many flour jobber 
do not seem to recognize this fact 
They are used to doing business in a 
certain area, and are content to fol- 
low this pattern. Competition may 
have become unusually keen there, 
but that situation is ignored. 

Changing times must be met with 
altered methods of doing business 
Rather than continued concentration 
efforts in one area, where 
sales may be declining or competition 
increasing, it will pay flour jobbers 
to study constantly the possibility of 
expansion in other localities 
This may prevent the complete stag 
nation of many long-established busi 


of sales 


sales 


nesses. 


BREAD 


ADDITIONAL STORAGE 


STANBERRY, MO. — Alldredge 
Grain & Storage Co. is adding 50,000 
bu. storage space to its present 130,- 
000 bu. capacity. The five new bins 
will be equipped with forced aeration 
and Hot Spot systems. A grain dryer 
and automatic shipping scales are al- 
so included 
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the North Dakota Mill and 
Elevator is located right in 

the heart of the wheat country, 
thus assuring you of 100% 
Northern Hard Spring Wheat Flour! 


NORTH DAKOTA MILL and ELEVATOR 


GRAND FORKS, NORTH DAKOTA 


ERN MILLER 


J.S. and Russia 
Reactivate Plant 
Research Program 


WASHINGTON The U.S. and 

S.S.R. have reactivated an ex- 
hange program of plant research 
fter 15 years without official ex- 

iange, the U.S. Department of Ag- 
culture has reported. 

The program was 
through plant research agencies at 
the instigation of plant breeders in 

th countries. Some of these breed- 
have participated in exchange 
isits to the two countries. Inter- 

itional exchange of plant materials 
was begun in 1898 by USDA's Plant 
Introduction Section, but was discon- 
tinued with Russia about 1944. 

Cooperative exchange of new and 
indigenous plant varieties between 
the U.S. and U.S.S.R. has proved to 
be highly beneficial to agricultural 
advancement in both countries be- 
cause of similarities in climate, agri- 
cultural interests, and crop problems 
Before 1944, U.S. plant breeders 
ceived several important types of 
grasses and alfalfa from Russia. From 
U.S. contributions under the program, 
Russia now raises 10 million 
of sunflowers of American origin, a 
major source of vegetable oil in that 
country 

Since March, 577 shipments of for- 
legume), and 
small grain and cereal crop seeds 
have been exchanged. Future’ ex- 
changes this year will include tobac- 
co stock and fruit varieties, accord- 
ing to H. L. Hyland, direct super- 
visor of the exchange program in the 
U.S., and head of the Plant Intro- 
duction Section of USDA's Agricul- 
tural Research Service. 

Requests for foreign plant materi- 
als by U.S. research agencies and 
corresponding requests for U.S. seed 
from abroad are cleared at USDA's 
Plant Industry Station, Beltsville, 
Md. In Russia, all seed exchange is 
through the All-Union Institute of 
Plant Industry, Leningrad, the re- 
port states 


reactivated 


ers 


re- 
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Canadian Farm Act 


. 

Becomes Effective 

OTTAWA 
Credit Act, passed by 
during the last 
effect Oct. 5. It will succeed the 
Canadian Farm Loan Act, and all 
and responsibilities of the 
Canadian Farm Loan Board will be 
taken over by the new Farm Credit 
Corporation 

Under the new system, up to $20,- 
000 in loans will be made available 
instead of the previous maximum of 
$15,000, for the purchase of a farm 
or farm improvement. Interest on the 
loans has fixed at 5% to make 
it more equitable to borrowers than 
a fluctuating rate. In addition, a loan 
can now the ap- 
praised value of instead of 
65% 

Tailored 
younget 
sistance 
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new Farm 
Parliament 
went into 


Canada's 


Session, 


assets 


been 


be based on 75° of 
the farm 
the 


as- 


to meet the needs of 
farmer, a new type of 
the supervised loan can be 
made to applicants between 21 
45 years, to allow them to set 
economical farm unit. This type of 
loan may be as high as 75% of the 
appraised value of the farm and chat- 
tels, but may not exceed $27,500. Ar- 
rangements will be made to have 
district supervisors and field officers 
under the Veterans’ Land Act assist 
the corporation with the supervision 
of these loans. 


and 
up an 
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GMI INTRODUCES ITS 
NEW BETTY CROCKER 
CAKE MIXES 


MINNEAPOLIS — New Betty 
Crocker Country Kitchen cake mixes 
were introduced recently to nearly 
200 food editors who attended the an- 
nual food editors’ conference in Chi- 
cago. The eight completely reformu- 
lated cake mixes were presented to 
the food editors with film and live 
demonstrations. Incorporated into the 
new mixes are softer, more refined 
flour, finer sugar and creamier, 
smoother shortening. A pre-creaming 
method thoroughly coats the flour and 
sugar with shortening. Because of the 
fine particles of ingredients, the mix 
is able to hold more liquid, it was 
explained. Also, the reformulation 
features a one-bowl mixing method 
A new package has been designed for 
the mixes. Promotional steps to bring 
the new mixes before consumers will 
include GMIPs first “Special Tonight” 
television show on Oct. 27 and four- 
color advertisements in the Novem- 
ber issues of leading consumer maga- 
zines, along with introduction on day- 
time television programs. 





Lee Allen Brooks Dies 
Oct. 3 of Heart Attack 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA.—Lee Allen 
Brooks, 70, died Oct. 3 of a heart at- 
tack. He had been associated with 
the Cosby-Hodges Milling Co. at 
Birmingham for 43 years 

He retired in 1956 as vice president 
in charge of purchases. During his ca- 
reer with the company, he served as 
a director of the American Feed 
Manufacturers Assn., and also served 
as president and director of the Self- 
tising Flour Institute. He is widely 
known throughout the flour and feed 
industry, and was active in Alabama 
business and social affairs. 

A resident of Birmingham for 65 
years, Mr. Brooks was born in Brook- 
side, Miss. He is survived by his wife, 
Mrs. Katherine Ledbetter Brooks; 
two daughters, Mrs. R. P. McDavid 
III, and Mrs. Van Scott, and 10 
grandchildren, all of Birmingham. 





NEW BINS—Ten bulk flour storage 
bins were completed recently for the 
Strietmann Biscuit Co., Cincinnati. 
Custom-made, each bin measures 41 
ft. in height and 12 ft. in diameter. 
Each is coated inside with shellac to 
prevent rust and to permit clean, ef- 
ficient storage. A steel and _ brick 
building is being constructed by the 
firm to enclose the bins. 
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Capital Comment 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has started a do- 
mestic edible fats 
through government 
tion agencies 


donation program 


state distribu- 

In its official announcement USDA 
said it intends “to purchase limited 
quantities of lard, purchases will be 
made with Section 32 funds and the 
lard bought will be distributed 
mestically to needy 
gible institutions. Details of the pur- 
program will be mailed to 
processors early next week.” During 
the past two weeks top officials have 
been attempting to knock down earl) 
this 


do- 
persons and eli- 


chases 


forecasts of action 

The next step in this process is the 
foreign oil donation program. Officials 
who denied earlier reports on approv- 
al of the domestic donation program 
are now refusing to admit any 
sibility of a foreign aid donation pro- 
gram through voluntary aid agencies 

On this attitude one may onls 
quote an anonymous correspondent 
who is fully familiar with this Wash- 
ington scene, who says in _ part, 
“Thanks for your comment on firm 
USDA planning for at most, 75 mil- 
lion pounds. I agree that that 
door is opened, it will be very diffi- 
cult to hold it down; politicians will 
keep working over this continually 
until they enlarge this hole.” 

In its announcement on its lard 
procurement program, USDA has re- 
fused to estimate requirements. Un- 
der usual procurement terms of Sec- 
tion 32 funds, USDA will ask for of- 
fers of lard. It reserves its price ideas, 
and will reject higher than those 
price ideas, and also confine total 
procurement to the potential distribu- 
tion available 

There will be no filling of any long- 
range pipeline as far as the domestic 
donation program is concerned. It 
probably will be a monthly offer and 
acceptance program 

The that USDA may obtain 
as much as 75 million pounds of lard 
is just that. They do not have any 
bench mark figure on which they can 
give a good estimate. Certainly some 
part of the guess of 75 million pounds 
will reflect replacement of edible fats 
or shortening, which is_ probably 
available now, even in these distress 
employment areas through other 
sources 

However, the distribution of 
fats through state distribution 
cies is bound to be prodigal and 
wasteful since the local relief distri- 
bution officers are politically minded 
and they might be 


pos- 


once 


guess 


edible 


agen- 


susvected of local 





You can make better bread with 
SUNNY KANSAS Flour 
WICHITA 
Blour Mills, Inc. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 














The Williams Bros. Co. 


Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A 
Millers of Soft Winter Wheat 
We specialize in laboratory controlled 
production of superior Cake, Pastry and 
Cracker Flours from carefully selected 
wheats 











By John Cipperly 


generosity as they approve 
for donation supplies. 

As this report closes Commodity 
Stabilization Service officials stoutly 
deny there is any hope that there will 
be a foreign donation program for 
edible oils this year 

To such comments this reporter 
can only reply “ho-hum” unless some 
unexpected oil buying program may 
break out behind the Iron Curtain 
countries—-not an impossibility 


requests 


Rise in Soybean 
Prices Predicted 


COLUMBUS, OHIO—Prices for 
this year’s soybeans may start a little 
below those of 1958, but they should 
and by next summer be above 
prices of a year earlier, predicts Ross 
Milner, Ohio State University exten- 
sion economist in grain marketing 
Such a situation should continue until 
the 1960 crop is harvested, he says 

He bases his 12-month forecast on 
large soybean supplies and an ex- 
pected strong demand 

Soybean supplies, Mr 
plains, include the largest carryover 
in history and the second largest 
crop. About 35 million bushels of the 
expected carryover of 50 million bush- 
els is owned by Commodity Credit 
Corp. These government holdings 
have been reduced greatly during the 
past summer. They, as well as private 
may be cut to 4 million bush- 
els by Oct. 1, 1960, Mr. Milner says. 

Demand is strong, according to Mr 
Milner, for soybean oil and meal at 
comparatively low At current 
low oil prices, he expects further in- 
creases in exports, and a greater use 
of soybean oil domestically 

Price supports have been reduced 
to $1.85 bu., U.S. average. Probably 
not many soybeans will be placed un- 
der loan, Mr. Milner predicts, because 
cash prices generally will be more at- 
tractive. He notes that seasonal price 

the last three years have 

paid holding costs. By next 
however, price increases may 
more than cover holding costs 


rise 


Milner ex- 


stocks 


prices 


rises of 
scarcely 
spring 
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Study of Auto Fleet 
Leasing Reported 


CHICAGO—A report entitled “Ad- 
vantages and Disadvantages of Auto 
“leet Leasing” has been issued by 
the Foundation for Management Re- 
search, Chicago 

According to the foundation study 
auto fleet leasing has grown steadily 
World War II, and the 
outlook is that fleet leasing will 
slowly displace most company-owned 
and about half the salesmen- 
owned cars used in industry. Leased 
fleets today range from 2,000 
down to five 

Single free copies of this study 
re available by writing to The Foun- 
dation for Management Research, 121 
West Adams St., Chicago 3, Ill 
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ELEVATOR PURCHASED 
FLUSHING, MICH 
Tomalia has purchased 
ng (Michigan) Elevator 

Mrs. Alfred Phillips 


Andrew 
Flush- 
from 


the 
Co. 


Conveying Problem 
Solved By Grainvayors 


MAUME! MHIO An emergency 
caused by lelay in delivery of 
conveyors tor | aing grain 
storage facilities was solved 
by a 
the Ande rsons 

The const: grain 
of 450.000 bu. « ipacit ich 
in diametet 7 
ly completed 
ready to bx 


belt 
into new 
recently 
special grain-nandling setup at 
Ohio 
‘ 


cs 


114 ft 


NEW GRAIN TANKS—Five of these 
450,000-bu. capacity grain tanks, built 
recently by the Andersons of Mau- 
mee, Ohio, for new-crop grain, were 
filled pneumatically with two Myers- 
Sherman Grainvayors when delivery 
of permanent overhead belt convey- 
ors was delayed. 


15 
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‘rgency 
Mas- 


posi- 


A call » the 
Streator, Ill 
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Air 
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result 
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Virginia Woman Wins 
$10,000 Pie Contest 
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He’s Hale, Hearty 
On Raw Wheat Diet 


A Cleveland man has taken liter- 
ally the current advice that the U.S. 
could eat its way out of the wheat 
surplus dilemma if everyone would 
munch a couple ounces of the grain 


every day for a while. He is John P. 
Schloff, 78, now retired, who frankly 
expresses the opinion that “raising 


is nonsense. 
of fact, 


wheat just for storage” 
Mr. Schloff, as a matter 


prefers to eat his wheat raw. Every 
night he goes into his basement, 
dumps a handful of wheat into a 
gristmill of his own invention, and 


turns the crank. Out comes his break- 
fast cereal, which he allows to soak 
overnight and then eats with a little 
milk. In fact, Mr. Schloff attributes 
his general good health and stamina 
to raw wheat. He claims to having 
been 10 years old before even seeing 
white flour 

Mr. Schloff has a son who is a doc- 
tor, and whose advice about the raw 
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wheat diet is, “Pa, keep on doing it! 
Mr. Schloff is of the opinion tha! 
raw wheat is the best food a growin; 
child or an old man can eat for sup 
plying bodily needs. He believes ther 
would be fewer heart attacks amon: 
young people if more of them até 
raw wheat. 

Buying his wheat from a neighbor 
hood feed store, Mr. Schloff grinds 
it on a gristmill 
iron pipes that flatten the kernels 
followed by grinding in a_ coffees 
grinder. He is a tireless letter write 
who signs himself “the smartest man 
in the world.” 

“I can't prove I'm the smartest 
man,” says Mr. Schloff, “but no one 
can prove I'm not, either!” 


eee 
Argentina’s Exports 


The publication of details with re- 
spect to Argentina’s 1958-59 wheat 
exports is a reminder of the keen 
competition that is being experienced 
in the world wheat market today. 

With the harvesting of a much bet- 
ter crop in 1958 than in the previous 
year, Argentina exported during the 
past season no less than 105 million 
bushels of wheat. The figure is higher 
than for several years past, although 
this country did, on occasion, some 
years ago, export as much as 180 
million bushels in a single season. 

More interesting than the total ex- 
ported is the disposition that was 
made to various countries, some of 
which are good customers of Canada 
or have been good customers in the 
past. One interesting feature is that 
the U.K., in 1958-59, resumed its 
place as Europe's principal buyer of 
Plate wheat. The total purchased, 
however, was still less than a fifth 
of what the U.K. buys annually from 
Canada 

Taking more than 50% of Argen- 
tina's wheat was Brazil, to whom 
Canada has exported no wheat during 
the past five years, although it may 
be recalled that during the period 
1951 to 1954 an average of 7.5 million 
bushels of Canadian wheat was 
shipped to that country. 

This year last minute attempts to 
interest Argentina’s producers in 
growing wheat by changing the fixed 
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ce to a minimum price, and by 
owing free sales of wheat above 
minimum, apparently did not 
cceed in influencing growers’ plans 
ry much. First official estimates 
iggest that some 2.5 million fewer 
‘res of new crop were recently seed- 
d, and if this is so, Argentina will 
ot have the same quantity of wheat 
) offer for export in 1960.—W. G. 
Malaher, director of research, Searle 
Grain Co., Ltd. 


LANDMARK SOLD—The famous 
old Cadiz Milling Co. plant at Cadiz, 
Ky., has been sold by H. S. White 
ind his son, H. S. White, Jr., to the 
federal government. The property 
will be covered by water after com- 
pletion of the new Barkley dam now 
under construction as a combination 
reservoir and T.V.A. hydro power 
plant. 

The old mill, operated on Little 
tiver was originally owned by the 
late A. P. White, brother of H. S 
White, Sr. In addition to grinding 
grain, it also produced power that 
furnished the town of Cadiz with elec- 
tricity. The plant was sold to the 
Kentucky-Tennessee Light & Power 
Co. in 1920. The power company also 
ground flour and feed. 

In the late 1920's A. P. White, who 
had sold the plant to the power com- 
pany, leased it back from the power 
company, and it was acquired by H 
S. White, Jr.. and H. S. White, Sr., 
in 1930. The Whites later gave up on 
hydro power and purchased power 


European, Canadian 


OTTAWA There are 194 million 


acres of farm land in the six coun- 
tries that comprise the European 
Economic Community, or only about 


more than Canada’s 174 million 
But, as the economics 
Canada Department 
here reports, the six 
more than 17 times 
9.6 million compared 
575,000 


11% 
farming acres 
division of the 
of Agriculture 
countries have 
as many farms 
with Canada’s 
The average farm in 
countries contains 20 acres 


European 
and two- 


thirds have less than 12 acres, while 
in Canada the average farm is 315 
acres. In Canada, 87% of the farms 


tractors, compared with 15% in 
countries of France, West 
Italy, Belgium, The Neth- 
erlands and Luxembourg. More than 
26% of the labor force in the Euro- 
pean countries is occupied in agricul- 
ture, while in Canada farm labor 
imounts to about 12% 

With many small farms, production 
is intensive in the common market 
countries. There are about 44 million 
cattle, of which 19 million are of the 
dairy breeds. Canada has 11 million 
cattle, with 3 million of these being 
milk cattle. European farms can car- 
ry about 31 livestock units per 100 
compared with seven here 
Though the 
have 
market for 


have 
the EEC 
Germany, 


acres, 
market coun 
been a big 


they also 


common 
traditionally 
Canadian wheat, 


tries 


ire large producers. In 1953-57 they 
produced an average of 820 million 
bushels a year, compared with about 


172 million in ¢ 
were 32 and 

Meat and milk production is also 
high. In 1953-57, an annual average 
of about 16 million Ib. of meat was 
produced in the European countrie 
and 2.8 million in Canada. Output of 
milk was about 124 billion Ib., 
pared with Canada’s production of 
about 17 billion Ib 

The economics division of the Can- 


“anada. Average yields 
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from the R.E.A., starting about 20 
years ago, after the dam broke. Later, 
in December 1958, most of the mill 
and grain storage were wrecked by 
fire. 

From 1907 to 1953 the plant pro- 
duced flour and feed along with corn 
meal. From 1953 to December, 1958, 
production was on livestock and poul- 
try feeds. 

The Whites have announced pur- 
chase of 5.5 acres of land near Cadiz, 
where they plan to build a new mill, 
on the Cadiz Railroad, to produce 
only livestock and poultry feed. 


WHEAT—Oklahoma wheat 
farmers are watching with interest 
the new wheat variety, Dual, devel- 
oped in Missouri as the only available 
soft wheat variety resistant to the 
Hessian fly and adaptable to neigh- 
boring states. One outstanding plant- 
ing made 50 bu. to the acre on a plot 
of 104 acres. 

Next year the same grower will 
have foundation stock and will be an 


DUAL 


exclusive seed wheat producer. The 
Missouri Seed Improvement Assn. 
confirms the results made. Thus, in 


addition to being a larger 
infestation tests show only a 5% in- 
festation for Dual, while other popu- 
lar varieties such as Vermillion and 
Knox show 93° and 98% infesta- 
tion. Another favorable factor is the 
excellent pasture and silage because 
of Dual’s resistance to Hessian fly 
and its baling and combining excel- 
lence 


producer, 


Farming Compared 


ada Department of Agriculture here 
‘The six countries of the Eu- 
ropean Economic Community plan 
eventually to set up a common agri- 
cultural policy. This will probably re- 
sult in an increase in the quantity of 
supplied from within the com- 
nunity, but, with a population of 166 
million, the area will continue to be 
a large net importer of food.” 

In a more detailed study published 
in the February issue of Economic 
Annalist, Frank Shefrin and Dr. E 
noted that EEC has set up a 
12-year transitional period and that 
“it is not expected that changes will 
take place rapidly in agriculture.” 

The Economic Annalist article 
dealt in detail with the major provi- 
the Common Market Treaty, 
the economic importance of the Euro- 
pean Community, the agricultural in- 
dustry of the six countries generally 
and the trade outlook 
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Scientific System Proposed for Rating of 
Foods on Basis of Protein Content, Quality 


ATLANTIC CITY—A scientific sys- 
tem for rating foods based on their 
protein content and the quality of the 
protein, was proposed at the Ameri- 
can Chemical Society's 136th nation- 
al meeting by a chemist of Canada's 
National Health and Welfare Depart- 
ment. 

A protein index that can be as- 
signed to a food product and shown 
on its label, an animal-feeding pro- 
cedure for establishing such an index, 
and a chemical test for the rapid pre- 
liminary checking of foods were de- 
scribed by Dr. J. A. Campbell, chief 
of the vitamin and nutrition section 
of the Canadian Food and Drug Di- 
rectorate. 

“Under this system foods such as 
meat, milk, eggs and fish, with a pro- 
tein rating of 40 or more could be 
called ‘excellent dietary sources of 
protein’,”” the speaker said. “No 
claims would be made for foods such 
as vegetables and cereals with ratings 
below 20, because they do not furnish 
significant contributions of protein in 
both quantity and quality 

“Foods with ratings of 20 to 40 lie 
in an intermediate position and might 
be designated as ‘good dietary sourc- 
es of protein.’ This category is 
that can be reached by significant 
improvements in quality or quantity 
of protein in foods for which claims 
would not normally be permitted. The 
procedure has been applied to a vari- 
ety of foods and appears to classify 
them in a logical manner.” 

Claims are made for foods that are 
recognized as good sources of protein 
but also for those that are not, Dr 
Campbell asserted. The proposed pro- 
tein rating method is an attempt to 
place claims on a sounder basis, he 
said 

“There has general accept- 
ance of the term ‘high quality’ to de- 
scribe proteins of animal origin such 
as meat, eggs and milk,” the chemist 
pointed out. “While cereal proteins 
on the other hand, are of relatively 
poorer quality, there has been 
siderable interest in their improve- 
ment. Such improvement is laudable 
but it would seem undesirable to ap- 
ply the terms ‘high quality’ or ‘ex- 
cellent dietary any foods 


one 


been 


con- 


source’ to 


milk, 
and 


which were not equivalent to 
meat or eggs in both quality 
quantity of protein. 

“Under the proposal these terms 
would have definite meanings that 
should be equally useful to the man- 
ufacturer and consumer,” he noted 

A rat-growth assay for determining 
the protein efficiency ratio of a food 
when fed in an otherwise complete 
diet was described by Dr. Campbell, 
who emphasized the importance of 
standardizing the animals and pro- 
cedures used by different laboratories 


Simplified Method 
A “simplified chemical score” can 
be obtained rapidly by measuring the 
content in a food of three building 
blocks of protein, lysine, methionine 
and cystine, it was stated. Since most 
common foods are deficient in these 
amino acids, such a technique is quite 
reliable, and is considered to be use- 
ful for those laboratories which maj 
not have facilities for animal 

the chemist indicated 


assay 


“For regulatory purposes, it is im- 
portant to know the value of individ- 
ual foods and to realize that this 
value may change when the food is 
consumed as part of a mixed diet,” 
said Dr. Campbell. “Concerning 
claims for the protein content of a 
food, it is felt that they must be on 
the that, for the average indi- 
vidual, the contributes a sig- 
nificant proportion of the total pro- 
tein requirement when consumed in 
1 usual or reasonable manner 

“In 


tors 


basis 


food 


the case of protein, three fac- 
appear to be involved: the 
amount of food in a reasonable dail) 
intake, the percent protein of the 
food, and the biological value of the 
protein. Since protein requirements 
may be satisfied by varying amounts 
of protein, depending on its biologi- 
cal value, a protein rating was devel- 
oped which was the product of pro- 
tein efficiency ratios of a food and 
the grams of protein in a reasonable 
intake. Reasonable intake is usually 
considered to be one serving, but may 
be more in the case of such foods as 
milk and bread 

“Suggestions have been made that 
because of the supplementary action 


of amino acids, the 
proteins lividually is of 
little significance in the 
protein value of diets. It was felt, nev- 
ertheless, that for pur 
poses it Was know the 
value of individual foods, but 
ize, also, that this value 
when the food is 
of a mixed diet 


classification of 
relatively 


issessing 


regulatory 
important to 
to real- 
change 
part 
said 


may 
consumed as 
the chemist 

Dr Campbell spoke at 
on “Protein and An 
mentation Ameri 
can Chemical Society's division of ag- 
ricultural and 
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o Acid Supple 


Spor sored by the 
food chemistry 
Effect of Heat 


The effect of heat on 


essential components of 


three of the 
meat protein 


was described in a second paper pre- 


sented at the symposium by Dr. C 
H. Lushbough of the American Meat 
Institute Foundation, Chicago. Reduc- 
tion in quali 

the extent ar 
treatment wh 


ms to depend upon 


‘verity of the heat 
higher tempera 
reduces avd 


tures 
the ami cid ivsine 


amounts ol 
methionine 
and tryptophan said 

“In mea I I i to 60 te 
but not gni ul reductions 0 
amino re observed 


oOKed meat san 


pared with fresh, unc 
ples,” it \ reported. “Further small 
but not significant decreases occurred 


in meats 1 sted to 8O° C 


When meat was cooked in a 


pressure cooker { 


v t 
16 hour t 120° C., there were 
and significant lecreases 
ability acids, he 
ed 

The problen rf eling foods sup 
plen ent 


viewed | " oO Miman of the 


were rm 


U.S. Food and Drug iministration’s 


divisior includir the 
avenues [or nd zing and more 


foods with re 


Value 


mprove 


ilue of foods by 


that 


nutments 


17 


ire of the consumer 
In some instances the availability of 
supplements has led to their commer- 
cial exploitation when no demonstra- 


ble benefit to consumers could be o>b- 
served 


significance to 


“A product becomes a food for spe 
cial dietary because of the rep- 
resentations made for its nutritive 
value, but under the Food, Drug and 
Cosmetic Act, such food must be la 
beled fully to inform the purchasers 
of its value for the proposed use,”’ he 
declared 


use 


BREA S THE STAFF fr wre 


BOARD OF TRADE 

CHICAGO, ILL Three assistant 
secretaries of A. E. Staley Manufac- 
Decatur, have been elect- 
ed to membership in the Chicago 
Board of Trade, according to Warren 
W. Lebeck, secretary. The assistants 
are Kenneth J. Maltas, James W 
Moore and Edward C. Lane, all of De- 
catur 
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SBA MEETING—The board of governors, Southern Bakers Assn., and trustees 
of the Bakers University Fund, Inc., met during the recent SBA production 
conference in Atlanta. In the picture at the left are, seated from left to 
Skelton, Atlanta, SBA president; Donald Smith, Smith's 
tukery, Mobile, Ala., chairman, board of governors; G. G. Grant, American 
Bakeries Co., Atlanta, chairman, board of trustees; Jodean P. Cash, Fuchs 
Baking Co., South Miami, Fla., co-chairman, board of trustees, and R. W. 
ol governors; 


right: Benson L, 


Westerstrom, Colonial Baking Co., 


Atlanta, 
standing, left to right, are: Dr. E. G. Bayfield, director, baking industry pro- 
gram, Florida State University, Tallahassee; Paul D. Nease, Russell-Miller 
Milling Co., Birmingham, Ala., board of trustees; Tom F. Smith, Anheuser- 


member, board 
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stusch, Inc., Atlanta, board of trustees and executive committee, SBA allied 
association; R. W. Hubner, Pollock Paper Corp., Greensboro, N.C., ex-officio, 
board of trustees and president, SBA allied association; Harry Ekstedt, Stand- 
ard Brands, Inc., New York, and L. L. Jacobs, Jr., Pollock Paper Corp., At- 
lanta, board of trustees. In the picture at the right (center) is the SBA pro- 


” 


duction conference “welcome cake, 


showing Miss Susan Skelton, daughter 


of Mr. and Mrs. Benson Skelton, Jr., Tampa, Fla., granddaughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. Benson L. Skelton. At the right is a likeness of J. Phil Campbell, com- 
missioner of agriculture, state of Georgia. The cake on the left is a likeness 
of Miss Mary Ann Swan, “Miss Atlanta of 1959.” Shaking hands are Emil 
Hilbert, Durkee Famous Foods, Chicago, left, and Benson L. Skelton. Miss 
Swan is at the center. 
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Apprehensions 


Voiced on Effect 
Of Disaster Bill 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 


WASHINGTON—The Mundt bill 
approved by Congress and actively 
opposed by commodity stabilization 
officials at the White House—but ap- 
proved at the top level—now appears 
as a “time-bomb” under country ele- 
vator operators, feed manufacturers 
and their distributors. 

This conclusion is reached as in- 
formation was made available last 
week from top Commodity Stabiliza- 
tion Service officials who fought the 
Mundt bill, but now fear that their 
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worst apprehensions have been mild 
in the extreme. 

It is now seen that the Mundt bill, 
which authorized for disaster area 
sales availability Commodity Cred- 
it Corp. feed grains at the price sup- 
port level for the county where 
grown, will set at first a local price 
pattern which will gradually expand 
and ultimately depress prices for 
those feed grains in an ever-widening 
area. 

Obviously, the Mundt bill kisses 
off the country elevator in the com- 
munity because it would make avail- 
able CCC stocks of feed grains at not 
more than the price support level to 
producers of livestock and other 
feed-consuming animals or poultry in 
disaster areas. 

At this time, the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture is facing requests from 
the Southeast and Oregon for disas- 
ter relief under the Mundt bill. 


Disaster Procedure Outlined 
CSS officials consider the Mundt 
bill mandatory in its effect and see 
no way to halt its effect on feed 
grain prices if individual state gov- 
ernors certify need for relief to local- 
ized areas within their states. 

Under the provisions of the Mundt 
bill, it is first required that a state 
governor certify his state or areas 
within his state as “distress or dis- 
aster” areas. This certification must 
be sent to USDA and the Secretary 
of Agriculture has the authority to 
confirm or deny such action. 

It was learned from sources other 
than CSS that an insider in the Sec- 
retary’s office is pushing for approv- 
al of any disaster requests, but is 
currently being opposed by a _ top- 
level official who insists that before 
USDA grants its final okay financial 
distress must be shown by the appli- 
cants within any distress area or 
state 

It represents the same old fight 
which occurred in the dead feed grain 
supply program of several years ago 
when an antagonist of private trade 
attempted to divert all relief feeds 
directly to the feed users, thereby 
by-passing the feed industry and 
country elevators. 

This same man is still sitting in a 
key position within the front office 








of Secretary Benson and his influ- 
ence is not to be disputed. 


This is at best a “gimmick,” since 
if in any area there is no CCC sur- 
plus feed grain stocks on hand at 
bin sites or country elevators, the 
CCC will be required to ship in stocks 
from some other areas. 

If, for example, a local farmer has 
in his stocks adequate feed grain 
supplies to aid his neighbor, he would 
not be permitted to make an ex- 
change under the sales provisions of 
the Mundt Act. 

In short, if an area within a state 
has been declared “distress’’ by its 
governor and then certified by USDA, 
and if USDA does not have any CCC 
surplus feed grain stocks on hand 
within that area, CCC would be com- 
pelled to ship into that area through 
the country elevator, which would 
get only loading-out charges on the 
out-of-area shipments of CCC feed 
grains. 
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HEAD TABLE—The Southern Bakers Assn. production conference in Atlanta 
drew an attendance of 450, an all-time record. One of the highlights was the 
annual breakfast meeting. Pictured at the head table during the breakfast 
session are, left to right: Walter N. Clissold, Clissold Publishing Co., Washing- 
ton, conference co-chairman; R. W. Hubner, Pollock Paper Corp., Greensboro, 
N.C., president, SBA allied association; Leland A. Holley, Atlanta, who gave 
the invocation; Victor E. Marx, secretary-treasurer, American Society of 
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Bakery Engineers, Chicago; Mrs. Clifton R. Scarborough, Jersey City, N.d.; 
Ernest Robert Rosse, Philadelphia, speaker; Clifton R. Scarborough, S. Gum- 
pert Co., Jersey City, NJ., general chairman; Donald Smith, Smith's Bakery, 
Mobile, Ala., chairman of SBA's board of governors; Mrs. Benson L. Skelton, 
Atlanta; Jodean P. Cash, Fuchs Baking Co., South Miami, Fla., co-chairman, 
board of trustees, Bakers University Fund, Inc.; Mrs. Donald Smith, Mobile, 
Ala., and Benson L. Skelton, Atlanta, SBA president. 





handled. Associate member dues were 
raised from $40 to $50 
The boards of directors also raised 
affiliated association minimum dues 
from $25 to $50. Affiliated associa- 
tions desiring the privilege of nam- 
ing a director to the national associ- 
ation board of directors will pay $100 
Among the associations included 
meeting of the Grain & Feed Dealers’ on the national association board of 
National Assn. here included action § directors are: Jack W. Flammer, 
on a new schedule and the California Hay, Grain & Feed Dealers 
amendment of grain and feed trade Assn.; Phil R. Collins, California 
rules. Warehousemen's Assn.; Simon B 
" Rhoads, Eastern Federation of Feed 
The new dues schedule went 


fs Merchants, Inc.; Warren E. Root, 
effect Oct. 1. The new schedule, de- 


; ; : Federation of Cash Grain Commis- 
signed to correct inequities that ex- sion Merchants Assn.: Ivan R. Miller. 
ist due primarily to the amount of 


Illinois Feed Assn.; Maynard G. Al- 
storage space built over the past few derfer, Indiana Grain & Feed Deal- 
years, is based on total storage ca- ers Assn.. Inc.: Milton G. Morrison, 
pacity or number of units operated Kansas Grain & Feed Dealers Assn.; 
for grain 


Dues Schedule Is 
Approved by Grain 
And Feed Dealers 


MINNEAPOLIS The recent 
dues 


into 


and/or feed firms with E. O. Wheeler, Oklahoma Grain & 
plant facilities. Feed Dealers Assn.; Floyd Roberts, 
Firms without plant facilities will Jr. Oregon Feed & Seed Dealers 
calculate their dues based on the Assn: H. L. (Herb) Powell. Pacific 
number of cars or trucks of grain Northwest Grain Dealers Assn.. and 
Grady C. Clark, Jr., South Texas 

Country Elevator Assn 
Eugene R. Warren, Warren Grain 
& Co., San Francisco, Cal., and general 
chairman of the national trade rules 
committee, speaking for the com- 
mittee at the September meeting 


FLOUR THAT'S CHECKED 
recommended that grain trade rule 
AND DOUBLE CHECKED No. 38 be amended to read as fol- 


W.J.JENNISON CO... 


“Unless otherwise’ specified or 
agreed to, a buyer is entitled on each 
Millers of spring wheat flour 


car of grain, to one inspection with 
diversion privilege, free of tariff 
charge. Any subsequent stop for in 
spection and/or diversion shall be for 
buyer's account 

“Buyer is also entitled on each car 
of grain to one transit privilege (stor- 
ss . ali ige and/or processing) via the route 
Miner - Hillard Milling Co. available from seller’s point of origin 

WILKES-BARRE PA in accordance with the tariff in ef- 
fect, to the buyer's billed destination 

“Charges lawfully collected by the 
Rail Carrier accruing from failure 
of the seller to furnish billing carry- 
ing such privileges shall be for ac- 
count of seller.” 

Grain trade rule No. 37 and feed 
trade rule No. 22, pertaining to 
transportation tax, were 
as being obsolete 
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World Breadgrain Crop Estimated 
To Be Second Largest of Record 


WASHINGTON—The 1959 world 
breadgrain crop is the second larg- 
est of record, having been exceed- 
ed only in 1958, according to pre- 
liminary estimates of the Foreign 
Agricultural Service. Wheat and 
rye together total 276 million short 
tons. This would be 8% below the 
all-time high of 302 million tons 
produced last year, but 10% above 
the 1950-54 average. 


Forecasts of world production this 
early in the season are subject to 
considerable revision, as seeding of 
small grains has only recently been 
completed in countries of the South- 
ern Hemisphere and growing condi- 
tions up to Dec. 1 will play a large 
part in determining outturns in those 
areas. Reliable information is lacking 
also for some countries of the North- 
ern Hemisphere 

The decline from the record 1958 
crop is in both wheat and rye. Wheat 
production, as forecast at 7.9 billion 
about 800 million bushels 
less than in 1958. It is, however, 
about 900 million bushels above the 
1950-54 The bulk of the de 
cline is in the crops of the U.S. and 
the Soviet Union. Both of these coun- 
had record wheat outturns in 
and substantially smaller har- 
this In recent years they 


bushels, is 


average 


tres 
1958 


Vests year 
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Plain and Selfrising 
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have together accounted for abot 
10% of world wheat production. 


Rye Crop 

This year’s world rye crop is fore- 
cast at 1.4 billion bushels, about 4° 
below the 1958 total of 1.46 billior 
Most of the decrease appears to hav: 
been in the Soviet production. Little 
change is estimated from last year’ 
high level in Poland and West am 
East Germany. Those countries, to 


gether with the Soviet Union, pro 
duce about 80% of the world rye 
crop. 


A larger wheat crop in Europe this 
year may mean reduced import needs 
in Western Europe. In that area 
France’s near-record crop provides 
a substantial surplus available for 
export. A record crop is reported for 
Spain and, for the first time, that 
country is an exporter under the In 
ternational Wheat Agreement. Italy 
now listed as an IWA ex 
porter but had a comparatively poor 
crop this year 

The U.S. may encounter increased 
competition from Eastern Europe 
where a large crop this year brings 
production 95 million bushels above 
the 1958 total. The largest increase 
is in Yugoslavia, where a record crop 
is 65° above the 1958 production 
Much of the surplus will be stock- 
piled, but shortage of storage space 
will create serious problems, 
cially when the record corn crop is 
harvested. 


also is 


espe- 


North America’s wheat production 
this year is estimated at 1,570 million 
bushels, compared with 1,881 million 
in 1958. This reduction of 311 million 
bushels is due to the drop in U.S 
production; both Canada and Mexico 
report small The Septem- 
ber estimate placed U.S. production 
at 1,116 million bushels, compared 
with the record 1,462 million last 
year. The reduction was due to some- 
what smaller yields than the all- 
time high yields in 1958. The indi- 


increases 
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eated yield of 21 bu. an acre this 
vear, though sharply below the 1958 
high of 27.3 bu., is still above aver- 
age. Acreage was 53.2 million, 
only nominally below the 53.6 million 
a year ago but considerably below 
the 1948-57 average of 60.6 million 
acres. 

Canada’s August forecast of 405 
million bushels, though above the 
small outturns of the past 2 years, 
is 25% below the 1950-54 average. 
Acreage was 10% larger than in 1958 
but the increase was partly offset by 
a slight reduction in yields. Mexico's 
current crop of 48 million bushels 
has been exceeded only in 1957. 

Rye production in North America 
is down 28% because of a sharp drop 
in the U.S. crop, 21 million bushels 
compared with 32.5 million last year. 
Both acreage and yields were some- 
what smaller. Canada’s estimate 
shows little change from the small 
1958 production. 


Western Europe 

Western Europe’s wheat crop is 
estimated at 1,385 million bushels, 45 
million above last year’s total. Acre- 
age was smaller but yields were up 
Earlier fears that drouth damage 
would reduce yields were unfounded 
since the bulk of the wheat is winter- 
grown. Winter grains suffered little 
damage, in contrast with spring 
grains, which had reduced yields in 
many areas. Wheat harvests over 
most of Western Europe were record 
or near-record. The only significant 
reductions from 1958 crops were in 
Italy and Portugal. Italy’s acreage 
was below average; yields were still 
well above average, though smaller 
than in 1958. Portugal had a slightly 
reduced acreage, but the sharp de- 
cline in production was mainly by 
much lower yields. 

Wheat production in Eastern Eur- 
ope is estimated at 595 million bush- 
els, 19% more than the 1958 crop 
Yields were up in most countries, but 
the largest increase was in Yugo- 
slavia. That country's outturn of 148 
million bushels is much above any 
previous harvest. Yields of 28.1 bu 
an acre are almost 10 bu. an acre 
above the 1958 yields. Increased use 
of high-yielding Italian varieties is 
given most of the credit for the spec- 
tacular rise 

Rye in Western Europe is estimated 
at 270 million bushels, slightly higher 
than in 1958. It is also slightly larger 
in Eastern Europe, where the cur- 
rent production is estimated at 445 
million bushels, compared with 440 
million last year. 

The Soviet Union reported a sub- 
stantial reduction in the areas seeded 
to spring wheat. All information con- 
firms earlier reports of prolonged and 
widespread drouth in many important 
regions, which reduced yields. Thus 
production appears to be well below 
the record level of 1958. Rye produc 
tion is indicated to be smaller 
than the harvest last year 

Wheat production in Asia is tenta 
tively estimated at 1.8 billion bush- 
els, 6% than last year. Larget 
outturns in most countries were mor 
than offset by smaller harvest in 
Mainland China and Turkey. There 
was an especially marked increase in 
India, where a harvest of 362 million 
bushels set a new record and con- 
trasts with the small 1958 crop of 
290 million 

Unfavorable conditions in China 
appear to have reduced its crop 
sharply. Turkey's production is re 
ported down to 190 million bushels 
from 240 million last year. Rye pro 
duction in Turkey is also smaller 
than the 31 million bushels produced 
in 1958. This is the area's only coun- 


also 


less 
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Lite Diet 


CAMPAIGN—An extensive fall ad- 
vertising campaign using newspapers, 
radio and _ television has been 
launched by Bakers Franchise Corp., 


New York, for its Lite Diet special 
formula white bread. The three- 
month drive is being backed by a 


budget in excess of $200,000 to cover 
200 newspapers, 150 radio stations 
and 30 television outlets. The domi- 
nant theme of the campaign will fo- 
cus attention on the high-fashion ap- 
proach to calorie-conscious consum- 
ers, with art work contributed by a 
noted fashion artist. 





try of any importance in rye produc- 
tion 


African Wheat 

Africa’s total wheat crop is esti- 
mated at 190 million bushels. This is 
below the large 1958 crop of 205 mil- 
lion bushels but is still above aver- 
age. Substantial reductions are esti- 
mated for former French North Afri- 
ca, but a slight increase is reported 
for Egypt. Those countries, together 
with the Union of South Africa, ac- 
count for about 90% of Africa’s total 
wheat production. Little information 


is yet available on the crop in the 
Union of South Africa, where har- 
vesting does not begin until Novem- 


ber. 

It is also too early for estimates of 
crops in other Southern Hemisphere 
Preliminary prospects are for 
smaller wheat acreage 
Especially in Ar- 


areas, 
a somewhat 
in South America 
gentina, seeded acreage is sharply 
reduced. This principal producer of 
the area reports a reduction of at 
least 10° in seeded acreage. If yields 


are around average, production in 
that country will be well below the 
247 million bushels produced last 


season. Acreage is also reported con 
siderably smaller in Uruguay 
Conditions in Australia 
favorable than at this time last 
ind a crop of 180 million bushels is 
That would be about 15% 
below the large 1958 production 


pite acreage 
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Latest Break-Through in Plant Science 
Achieved by Researchers at Beltsville 


WASHINGTON The triggering 
mechanism for all plant development 
has been found by U.S. Department 
of Agriculture scientists. The break- 
through in plant science is described 
as “a discovery promising to be the 
key to man’s complete control of 
plant growth from seed germination 
through plant flowering and fruit- 
ing.” 

Two research men with the Agri 
cultural Research Service, Beltsvill 
Md., have recovered from corn plants 
pigment forms with no impurities, 
which function like enzymes. The 
scientists credited with the discovery 
are Drs. Harry A. Borthwick and 
Sterling Hendricks, who made the 
discovery in studying the effects of 
differences in and intensity of 
light on growth responses such as 
flowering, seed germination, elonga 
tion, and color production. Associated 
in the research also were Harold W 
Siegleman of the Agriculturai Re- 
search Service and Carl Norris and 
Warren Butler, both of the Agricul 
tural Marketing Service 

Dr. Byron T. Shaw, administrator 
of USDA's Agricultural 
Service, hails the discovery as an 
outstanding basic research achieve 
ment. “It is the kind of discovery 
envisioned when the department's 
new pioneering research laboratories 
were established. It provides means 
for the better control of plant de- 
velopment for purposes—for 
better food, fiber, and industrial raw 
material,” he 


color 


Research 


specific 


said 

For scientists the discovery 
the door to further research of this 
triggering action to enable man to 
tailor-make plants for his needs. Pos 
sible results are crops of special 
heights for better harvesting, flower- 
ing of plants at times convenient to 
man, or for better control of plant 
pests 

It has long been known 
controls the reddening of apples by 
governing the formation of coloring 
material. The side of the apple facing 
out from the tree is usually redder 
than the side facing the center of 
the tree. 

Recently the scientists found the 
critical range of light for apple col- 
oring to be in the red region of 6,200 
to 6,900 Angstrom units. Above this 
region the amount of reddening of 
the apple declines rapidly as_ the 
wavelength of light increases toward 
far-red 

With soybeans growing on 
days and long nights, an extremely 
short exposure to red light during 
the night will prevent the plant from 
flowering. Conversely, an ually 
short period of far-red lig 
the plant to flower. However, if the 
intensity of far-red light is 
100 times, the plant again 
flower 


Drs 


opens 


that light 


short 


‘auses 


increased 


fails te 


Borthwick and Hendricks have 
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found growth responses to be gov- 
erned by a reversible chemical reac- 
tion that is controlled by the 
and intensity of light acting 
two pigment forms present in plants 


in invisible quantities 


color 
upon 


Pigment Absorbs Light 


One form of the pigment absorbs 
red light and the other far-red light 
The pigment form that predominates 
in a plant depends upon the color of 
light to which the plant is exposed 
The form produced by the action of 
red light regulates plant growth and 
can absorb far-red light. However, if 
this form far-red light it is 
converted back to the red-absorbing 
form that does not regulate plant 
growth 


absorbs 


To obtain the various colors of light 
for the experiment scientists di- 
rected white light high-inten- 
sity electric through a prism to 
break it into all the the 
spectrum as in a rainbow. The portion 
of light used in this work was the red 
part of the spectrum from yellow 
(5,800 A) to far-red (near the limit 
of visible red light (7,000 to 7,500 A), 
which is near the range of infra-red 
or heat energy). An Angstrom unit, 
a measure of wavelength of light, is 
one millionth of a centimeter 

Colors in the 


the 
from a 
arc 


colors of 


yellow and orange 
range of 5,800 to 6300 A are ab 
sorbed largely by the red-absorbing 
pigment form, moving the photoreac 
tion toward the production of the 
growth regulating form 

The red-absorbing form can utilize 
more light in the 6,300 to 6,700 A re 
gion, red-orange to red, than in other 
ranges. Therefore, the range 
requiring the amount of light 
energy to convert this pigment form 
to the regulating pigment. Both pig- 
ment forms are present in this range 
but the regulating type pre 


this is 
least 


of colors 
dominates 

Both forms of pigment are present 
in about equal amounts in the 6,700 
to 7,200 A (red) region, with the 
midway point in the reaction about 
6,950 A. At longer wavelengths the 
reaction toward the red 
absorbing form and the shorter wave- 
lengths (toward yellow) stimulate 
the production of the growth regulat- 
ing form 


moves 


In the far-red region of 7,200 to 
7,800 A light absorption by the regu- 
lating form of pigment is at maxi 
mum, moving the reaction toward the 
reformation — of the red-absorbins 
form 

It is the selective absorption of the 
colors of light by the two 
I forms that apparently gov- 
erns many phases of a 
opment, including flowering, germi 
nation, and elongation, and that pro 

ses to add even more knowledge of 


various 
pigment 
plant's devel 


plant development 


Maximum suppression of germina 
of Great Lakes lettuce 
place near 7,000 A. The 
lso found that elongation of 
was controlled by 


tion seed takes 
scientists 
the let- 
tuce root the color 
of light. Elongation found to be 
s ippressed at 6.100 A (orange) and 
stimulated by exposure to light in the 
far-red region of 7.500 A 

The 


marked 


was 


intensity of light also has a 
effect on the germination of 
Exposed to light of 7,500 
A, for example, an intensity of 8 
per square centimeter re- 
about 70° germination. An 
nicrowatts gives 


germination, while 30 


lettuce seed 


microwatt 
sults in 
increase to two 


about 35% 


microwatts reduces the 
to almost 

Thess uiter ces ne scientists 
point out, \ rding to the 
wavelengt t used in the 
experiment 
6,800 A ther ipprecii 


ferences in ¢ nation 


rermination 


the 
S to 30 


between 
three levels of ht intensity 
microwatts 


Northwest Feed Men 
Plan Meeting Oct. 19 


MINNEAPOLIS—Robert C. Wood 
worth, vice president of Cargill, Inc., 
will “Effect of Government 
Farm Programs on the Animal Feed 
Industry” at a meeting of the North 
west Feed Manufacturers Assn. Oct 
19 

The meeting will be 
Calhoun Beach Hotel 
7 p.m 
p.m 

Mr. Woodworth will relate the de 
velopment of “agribusiness” to the 
future of the feed industry and dis 
cuss the need for improved farm leg 
islation 


discuss 


held at the 
with dinner at 
preceded by cocktails at 5:3 


BREA s 


California Assn. Picks 


Convention Chairman 


SACRAMENTO—Walter A. Blas 
ingham, Pillsbury Co., Los Angeles 
has been named general chairman for 
the California Hay, Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn. 36th annual convention 
to be held at the Ambassador Hotel 
Los Angeles April 21-23, 1960 

Arthur H. DeRaad, association vice 
president, named Winslow W. Hall 
Pacific Molasses Co., San Francisco 


to head the 1961 convention 


P. F. Sisson D. D. Jacobson 


Two Men Join Feed 
Division of Pillsbury 


CLINTON, IOWA 
market research 
Donald D 


ger, have 


Phillip F. Sis 
son manager, and 
advertising man- 
the Pillsbury Co 
according to J. K. Hub 
bard of marketing 

Mr. Jacobson, a 1953 
graduate of the 
was formerly 
the Meredith Publishing Co 
Moines, and Foxbilt, Inc 

Mr. Sisson 
State University 
and recs ived his 
f agricultural economics. He 
was formerly in the research depart 
ment at the Ohio agricultural experi 
ment and was a vocational 
agricultural instructor at Upper San 
dusky, Ohio 


Jacobson 
y joined 

feed division 
I director 
journalism 
Uni- 
with 
Des 


ind advertising 


versity of Iowa 


graduated from Ohio 
in agricultural edu 
cation master’s de 


Tree in 


station 
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International Wheat Council 


Cumuletive Transactions in Wheat and Fiour 
Recorded in the IWA Crop-year 1959-60 


Through Sept. 5, 1959 








Impor.iag ——uU.$.—— Argentina Australia —Canado— —France— 

Countr.e; Wheat Flour Wheat Fiour Wheat Fiour Wheat Fiour 
Austria : ; . 20.5 ry nike we 
Belg. & Lus'bg 7.2 9 33.8 3.3 oe 2 
Brazil oes san . 
Cuba 25.0 12.1 3 
Denmark §.2 oe ‘ 4 4.8 
Dom. Repu dliic | 2.9 , we 2.7 
Germany 58.5 s 45.0 95.8 eae 54.5 
Greece . ‘ ee gee 
Haiti 5.4 ed ‘ ee 
india a 3.0 
Indonesia TT 
Ireland 1.8 
Israel ! eeu 
Japan 14.3 11.9 142.9 278.8 11.8 
Korea eve 
Netherlands 14.8 22.0 3 63.7 1.0 16.2 
New Zealand 40.4 5 hae . 
Norway 4.1 3.2 ; . 30.5 vt 1.1 
Peru 10.2 2 : 25.1 ee 
Philippines 4.1 19.1 5.7 3 13.0 16.4 
Portugal 6 8 2 e 2.0 
Rhodesia & Nyas 22.6 6 2 
Saudi Arabia 1.2 8.9 - sta - 
Switzerland 3.0 29.4 3.0 
Un. So. Africa 51.4 sae band 
United Arab Rep . J J 
U. K 98.7 3.1 95.4 7.0 479.1 77.9 1.6 
Vatican City ° eee ° 

11.6 2 


Venezuela 40.4 2.3 


Totals 
*Less than 


(1,000 Metric Tons in Wheat Equivalent) 


—— 
Wheat Flour Wheot Flour 
* 


—Mexico— —Spain— 


1.4 


2 2.5 
9 
8.1 
! 
se 
2.8 ! 


—Sweden— 
Wheat Flour Wheat Fiour Wheat Flour 





——Total——- Combined 1 in 
Wheot Flour Totals ate my 
21.9 21.9 Austria 
41.0 4.4 45.4 Belg. & Lux'b'g 
Brazil 
25.0 12.4 37.4 Cuba 
10.5 need 10.5 Denmark 
| 5.6 5.7 Dom. Republic 
256.5 ”" 256.5 Germany 
vie ** Greece 
5.4 5.4 Haiti 
3.0 aoe 3.0 India 
1.2 1.2 Indonesia 
1.8 1.8 Ireland 
! ! Israel 
436.0 23.7 459+7 Japan 
Korea 
102.8 23.3 126.1 Netherlands 
404 5 40.9 New Zealand 
357 3.2 38.9 Norway 
35.3 2 35.5 Peru 
22.8 37.8 60.6 Philippines 
8 2.9 3.7 Portugal 
22.6 8 23.4 Rhodesia & Nyas 
1.2 8.9 10.1 Saudi Arabia 
38.2 ! 38.3 Switzerland 
51.4 51.4 Un. So. Africa 


Un. Arab Rep. 
762.8 U. K 

Vatican City 
Venezuela 


54.5 























J. Vv. R. Wortham 


ADM Announces 
Two Appointmnts 
At Mexico City 


MINNEAPOLIS—-Harry R. Wor- 
tham, an assistant vice president of 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., has been 
named general manager of ADM’S 
iffiliated formula feed operations in 
Mexico, according to E. A. Olson, ex- 
ecutive vice president of the com- 
pany’s agricultural group. 

Mr. Wortham will supervise the 
production and marketing of feeds 
mianufactured by Industrial Pecuaria, 


Mayhall H. 






S.A., and associated companies in 
Mexico City and Torreon, Mexico. 

James V. Mayhall, newly-named 
general sales manager of Industrial 
Pecuaria, will join Mr. Wortham in 
Mexico City. Mr. Mayhall formerly 
was general manager of the feed divi- 
sion of the McCabe Co., Minneapolis, 
and more recently was associated with 
Farmers Union Grain Terminal Assn., 
St. Paul. 


Sewing Value of Cotton 
Bags to Be Exhibited 


NEW ORLEANS — Colorful gift 
items made from cotton feed and 
flour bags will provide the theme for 
a display at the National Home Dem- 
onstration Agents Assn. meeting in 
New Orleans Oct. 20-24. 

Participation in the convention is 
a facet of the annual cotton bag pro- 
motion campaign conducted by the 
National Cotton Council and _ the 
Textile Bag Manufacturers Assn. 

The exhibit, stressing the sewing 
value of cotton containers, will be 
viewed by 1000 U.S. home agents 
attending the meeting. 
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George W. Altorfer 
Ends Long Career 
With Retirement 































George W. Altorfer 


Long Career Closes 


CHICAGO.—When George W. Altor- 
fer pulled down the cover of his roll- 
top desk on the top floor of the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade building a few 
days ago, he brought to a 
with J. S. Templeton’s 
just short of the half- 


close an 
association 
Sons which is 
century mark. 

Mr. Altorfer began work for J. S 
Templeton’s Sons at the age of 15 as 
an office boy. Over the years he rose 
to a senior partnership in the firm, 
which specializes in the handling of 
milling wheat, and became known in 
the trade as an expert on his prod- 
uct. 

Among his other accomplishments, 
Mr. Altorfer became president of the 
Santa Fe Elevator Corp. Over a peri- 
od of 35 years he bought and sold 
thousands of carlots of wheat for 
Santa Fe and for mills the 
country. 

Also of great pride to Mr. Altorfer 
is the fact that he can number dozens 


across 





of milling executives among his close 
personal friends. 


Mr. Altorfer dates his original 
membership on the Chicago Board of 
Trade back to 1924, and at one time 
served as a board of trade director 

As for retirement, Mr. Altorfer 
plans to spend most of his time trav- 
eling extensively both in the U.S. and 
abroad. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF 


Wins Chicago Feed 
Club Golf Trophy 


CHICAGO—-W. A. Harris, regional 
manager, St. Regis Paper Co., 
has been awarded permanent posses- 
sion of the Chicago Feed Club golf 
trophy for winning the club tourna- 
ments of 1955, 1958 and 1959. This 
is the second Chicago Feed Club golf 
trophy won permanently by Mr. Har- 
the first 1954. The tro- 
phies were sponsored to the club by 
Dean M. Clark, Grain & Feed Jour- 
nals. Another Chicago Feed Club golf 
trophy will be placed in competition 
by Mr. Clark in 1960 


OF LIFE 
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QUALITY MILLED FLOURS 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. 


Kansas City, Mo. 











Interstate 
GRAIN CORPORATION 
KANSAS CITY 
ENID . FORT WORTH 


CAPACITY 5.000.000 BUS 





We specialize in 
designing and engraving 


for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 




















_ SOYBEAN OIL MEAL - 


DANNEN MILLS, INC. 
St. Joseph, Mo. 3-028) 
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USDA Chemist Assists erica and Panama under the direc- 


“ ss tion of Dr. N. S. Scrimshaw, is being 
Scientists of Israel fed youngsters there and the protein 
value of a gruel made of these flours 


In Protein Research was found to be similar to milk. 


Uy _ r. Altscht wints o ‘ iN 
NEW ORLEANS—Dr. Aaron M .- rer “y px : s out that _ 
, + and meat Ww not bec ’ re plen- 
Altschul, U.S. Department of Agri- _— agit: ne Saee ie 
“i Pine tiful in areas already in short supply 
culture scientist, known for his re- 
ee ; because of the exploding populations 
searcn on seed proteins, is spending 
- : As a result, he says, these people will 
60 days in Israel under the auspices om « , =A ones nd wane n 
J ive 0 * pen re i more ) 
of the Food and Agriculture Organi — — a wees 
zation of the United Nations. While 
there he will guide Israeli scientists 
in their search for ways to improve 
that nation’s diet through increased 
use of available vegetable proteins 
the USDA reports 


vegetabl proteins since each acre 
will produce 3 to 5 times more vege 
ible protein than animal protein 
Vegetable proteins d not always 
have to be in 1e m of a gruel or 
soup. Soybea: nd peanut proteins 
have been | “i and converted in 
Dr Altschul, chef research chem to foods tha look and taste like 
ist of the USDA's Agricultural Re wieners. sou , nd hamburger. As 
search Service, Southern Utilization the work | esses. more and mcre 
Research and Development Division _— of foods with varying tastes 
New Orleans, has gained world-wide = yyy veloped from vevetable 
attention for his work on improving rrotein ; tter the diets of th 


el 


I 
the nutritive value of cottonseed flow vO! people. Dr. Altschul said 


as a protein source EAD is © sy rue 
The scientist spent a day at the CANADIAN OFFICIAL 
United Nations in New York, then OTTAWA 
flew to Rome for a week-long con 
Sultation with FAO officials there 
His Israeli h 1dquarters will be Te 


Canada's federal depu 
ty minister of agriculture, J. G. Tag 


SALES CLINIC—The Associated Bakers of Minneapolis and the Associated 
Bakers of St. Paul recently sponsored a joint series of clinics for sales girls. 
The series was climaxed with a dinner meeting for bakery management and 
representatives of the allied trades. One of the speakers for the series was 
Miss Myrtle Hovell, Standard Brands, Inc., New York. Pictured with Miss Aviv ‘ivil servants usually retire at 65 
Hovell, from left to right, are Martin Olson, Bungalow Bake Shop, St. Paul, 


rt, has been granted his third one 
ir extension. Dr. Taggart is 67 


Most of the world's peopl ive in 





areas havir little r no milk and 


a vice president of the Associated Retail Bakers of America; Paul Norman, , 

Baker Boy Bakery, St. Paul; John Corbey, Standard Brands, Inc.; Miss "™°@! ®\ uilable as sources of proteins 
Hovell; Jerry Hammink, Jerry’s Bake Shop, Minneapolis; William Dalsbo, This is particul ily bad for children 
Dalsbo’s Bakery, Minneapolis, ard Stan Jordan, King Midas Flour Mills, '” the 1 to 5 year age bracket, since 


they have the highest need for body 


building protein, the USDA report Plain and Self-Rising 
ote 
‘ A Flour Without Equal 


Selling Is a ‘Three Dimensional Matter,’ | ®<ey. D> Attschul was in Guay Pre soon 


emala where there is a major de- 


Minneapolis. 


+ ° ° ficiency of proteins ivailable to 
Sales Specialist Reminds Bakery Owners youngsters corn tour has been the BUHLER MILLS, INC. 
staple food and ilthough corn has 

MINNEAPOLIS Selling in the ment obtains its sales girls. She asked some protein, it is not sufficient. Now @ Mill & Gen. Offices, Bubler, Kansas 
bakery business is a three-dimension- the question, “How do you get your a combination of corn flour and cot @ Southern Regional Office, 3387 Poplar 
sales girls?” and then answered it by tonseed flour, developed at the In Ave., Memphis 11, Tenn. 
reciting the more orthodcx methods, _ stitute of Nutrition for Central Am 
such as through contacts with friends 
ind relatives. 


al matter—based upon variety, qual- 
ity and service with the first two di- 








mensions only steps to achievement 
of the third. Essentially, that was the 
message delivered to retail bakery 
management representatives by Miss 
Myrtle Hovell, Standard Brands, Inc 
New York ,during the final session 
of a statewide clinic for sales girls 


“This is a nice way to get girls,” 
said Miss Hovell. “But are you get- 
ting ‘sales girls’? You, as the baker, 
can't cover the front shop, no matter 
how good you are as a baker. There 
is a wide gap between the front door, 

Miss Hovell outlined the techniques where the customers come in. and the 
of sound selling for sales girls at pack shop—and only the sales girls 
three regional meetings in Minnesota can cover this gap.” 
and then climaxed her presentation Then Miss Hovell took up the most 
with the address on variety, quality jmportant qualities to look for in a 
and service before bakery manage- sales girl. In her opinion, the basic 
ment the final evening of the sales factor to seek is a girl who likes peo- 
clinic ple, the quality looked for in sales 

“By service I mean sales service,” persons in general. She advised the 
said Miss Hovell. “No matter how bakers to “listen to the new girl” 
much time you, as the baker, devote when interviewing her, to “settle all 
to quality, to variety, your produc‘s ints” of salary, days off, etc., and 
are worth nothing unless you sell th n “show her the shop” either be- RIVER-RAIL ELEVATOR AT KANSAS CITY 
them. In other words, you place your fore she starts work or the day she 
business in the hands of sales girls starts , 


up front. So it is important to know “Lat toot Gaal that cit nee 0 Me. Elevators in Kansas, Nebraska, Missouri, Colorado, 


ne 
these girls tle about the operation when begin- South Dakota, lowa and Oklahoma 

“Frankly, it’s not the product or ning work, and then turn the new girl 
the quality Mrs. Housewife remem- over to a more competent, older per- 
bers longest—-it’s the sales girl,” said son for proper indoctrination,” sug- 
Miss Hovell. gested M'ss Hovell. She concluded by 


Then Miss Hovell took up the man- suggesting to the bakers that the 


‘Nc cllevecte ner v:4 > . 

ner in which retail bakery manage- p uggested, by insuring the hir- 
ing of a competent girl, will mean in- 

sased sales volume and, equally as 





Spear Seed Envelopes mp rtant, a new sales person who 


will remain with the bakery 
AMERICA’S FINEST ones , 
amenenns Gaamaee co. Drier Installations Board of Trade Bldg. MERCHANTS 
108 Washington Av. N., Minneapolis 1, Minn. SAN FRANCISCO ——ae KANSAS cmv on SIN CE 1907 


on 18 drier installations in Kansas 
and Texas has been completed, ac- OFFICES ALSO: 


cording to McKinley Bissinger, presi- 
vr r tour, dent of the Shanzer Manufacturing SIOUX CITY, IOWA BAltimore 1-1212 
eee) =6Co., San Francisco OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
SPRING .. HARD WINTER .. SOFT WHEAT Mr. Bissinger says the installations ST. JOSEPH, MO. 


range in size and capacity from about 
THE BEARDSTOWN MILLS 150 to 1,000 bu. per hour. He says ST. LOUIS, MO. 


COMPANY most of the units will be employed in 
BEARDSTOWN, ILLINOIS drying corn and milo. 
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October 


Oct. 15-16 — National Soft Wheat 
Millers Assn., King Cotton Hotel, 
Greensboro, N.C.; sec., Rondal M. 
Huffman, 1694 Board of Trade Bidg., 
141 W. Jackson Bilvd., Chicago 4, 
Ill. 

Oct. 16-17—Baking Industry Sani- 
tation Standards Committee, fall 
meeting, Hotel Sherman, Chicago, 
Ill.; exec. sec., Raymond J. Walter, 
511 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 

Oct. 17—District 6, Association of 
Operative Millers, Owosso, Mich.; 
sec., Oscar Nelson, King Milling Co., 
Lowell, Mich. 

Oct. 17-21 — American Bakers 
Assn., annual meeting and conven- 
tion, Hotel Sherman, Chicago, IIL; 
sec., Harold Fiedler, 20 N. Wacker 
Drive, Chicago, Tl. 

Oct. 18—Bakery Equipment Manu- 
facturers Assn., fall meeting, Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago, Ull.; exec. sec., 
Raymond J. Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., 
New York 17, N.Y. 


Oct. 28-24—District 8, Association 
of Operative Millers, Sheraton-Mt. 
Royal Hotel, Montreal, Quebec; sec., 


Roy F. Kehr, 111 Calumet St., Depew, 


N.Y. 


SOD - 


oe I! 


Gyo 
alendar.™ 


w Vt mM 


November 


Nov. 2—Connecticut Bakers Assn., 
fall convention, Hartford, Conn.; sec., 
Charles Barr, 584 Campbell Ave., 
West Haven 18, Conn. 


Nov. 6-7—District 11, Association 
of Operative Millers, Hotel Robert E. 
Lee, Winston-Salem, N.C.; sec., Wiil- 
liam A, Prince, Jr., Globe Woven 
Belting Co., Winston-Salem, N.C. 


Nov. 8—Oklahoma Retail Bakers 
Assn., one-day meeting, Oklahoma 
City, Okla.; sec., J. C. Summers, Ok- 
lahoma State Tech., Okmulgee, Okla. 


Nov. 138-14— District 18, Associa- 
tion of Operative Millers, Royal Alex- 
andra Hotel, Winnipeg, Man.; sec., 
Gerald Dennehy, Merck & Co., Win- 
nipeg, Man. 


Nov. 14—District 12, Association 
of Operative Millers, Newhouse Hotel, 
Salt Lake City, Utah; sec., Joseph 
J. Keiser, Salt Lake Flour Mills, Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 

Nov. 16-17—New England Bakers 
Assn., fall convention for members 
only, Sheraton-Plaza Hotel, Boston, 
Mass.; sec., William E. Bowman, 120 
Boylston St., Rm. 902, Boston 16, 
Mass, 





All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 
WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN | 











“Best Out West”’ 
**Red Chief” 











Four Top Notch Spring Wheat Flours 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc., Sheridan, Wyo. 


**‘Diamond D”’ 


**Wheats Best”’ 
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To increase absorption 






















You can’t buy a better flour 


Or receive better service 






It pays to talk to King Midas when you are ready to buy flour 


KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS <> MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 











° Or get a better value 
Or be in better hands 
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Nov. 16-18 — Wholesale Variety 
Bakers Assn., annual meeting, Hotel 
Sheraton, Louisville, Ky.; host, Allan 
Linker, 1125 W. Market St., Louis- 
ville, Ky. 


December 


Dec. 12—District 2, Association of 
Operative Millers, Aladdin Hotel, 
Kansas City, Mo.; sec., George Smut- 
ny, Safety Industries, Inc., Kansas 
City, Mo. 


1960 


January 


Jan. 9-12—Ohio Bakers Assn., Com- 
modore Perry Hotel, Toledo, Ohio; 
sec., Clark L. Coffman, Seneca Hotel, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Jan. 15-16—District 10, Association 
of Operative Millers, Hacienda Motel, 
Fresno, Cal.; sec., Gene Thomas, Cali- 
fornia Mill & Equipment Co., San 
Mateo, Cal. 

Jan. 24-26— Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assn., golden anniversary convention, 
Penn-Harris Hotel, Harrisburg, Pa.; 
sec., Theo Staab, 600 N. Third St., 
Harrisburg, Pa. 

Jan. 30—District 4, Association of 
Operative Millers, Radisson Hotel, 
Minneapolis, Minn.; sec., W. A. Howie, 
J. K. Howie Co., Minneapolis 1, Minn. 

Jan. $1-Feb. 2—Potomac States 
Bakers Assn. convention, Lord Balti- 
more Hotel, Baltimore, Md.; sec., Ed- 
win C. Muhly, 1126 Mathieson Bldg., 
Baltimore, Md. 


February 


Feb. 5-7—Bakers Association of the 
Carolinas, annual stag outing, The 
Carolina, Pinehurst, N.C.; sec., Mary 
Stanley, Box 175, Rockingham, N.C. 

Feb. 26-27—District 11, Association 
of Operative Millers, Robert E. Lee 
Hotel, Winston-Salem, N.C.; sec., 
William A. Prince, Jr., Globe Woven 
Belting Co., Winston-Salem, N.C. 


March 


March 4-5—District 7, Association 
of Operative Millers, Adolphus Hotel, 
Dallas, Texas; sec., Henry H. Stark, 
Ross Machine & Mill Supply, Okla- 
homa City, Okla. 

March 6-10 — American Society of 


Bakery Engineers, annual meeting, 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, 
Ill; sec., Victor E. Marx, Room 1354, 


121 W. Wacker Drive, Chicago, Il. 
March 31-April 2—Southern Bak- 
ers Assn., 46th annual convention; 
Hollywood Beach Hotel, Hollywood, 
Florida; Benson L. Skelton, Henry 
Grady Blidg., Atlanta 8, Georgia. 


April 
April 1-2—Texas Grain and Feed 
Assn., annual convention, Shamrock 
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Hilton Hotel, Houston, Texas; sec., 
Ray B. Bowden, 406 Ft. Worth Club 
Bidg., Ft. Worth, Texas. 


April 1-2—Southern Bakers Assn.; 
annual convention; Hollywood Beach 
Hotel, Hollywood, Fla.; sec-treas., 
Benson L. Skelton, Henry Grady 
Bidg., 26 Cain St., N. W., Atlanta 8, 
Ga. 

April 5—Allied Trades of the Bak- 
ing Industry, Pennsylvania Div., No. 
4; Annual Assembly; Abraham Lin- 
coln Hotel, Reading, Pa.; sec.treas., 
J. Kenneth Irish, 69th St. Theatre 
Bldg., Room 107, Upper Darby, Pa. 


April 18-30—National Retail Bak- 
ers Week; Sponsored by Associated 
Retail Bakers of America; chmn., 
Gordon Nash, 735 West Sheridan 
Road, Chicago, Ill. 


April 22-24—Rocky Mountain Bak- 
ers Assn.; annual convention; Conti- 
nental Denver Motor Hotel, Denver, 
Colo.; sec., Fred Linsenmaier, Box 
5326, Terminal Annex, Denver, Colo. 


April 24-26—Texas Bakers Assn., 
Austin Hotel, Austin, Texas; sec., Mrs. 
Edward Goodman, Texas Bakers 
Assn., 1134 National Blidg., Dallas 1, 
Texas. 


May 


May 1-3—Oklahoma Bakers Assn., 
annual convention; Arlington Hotel, 
Hot Springs, Ark.; sec., J. C. Sum- 
mers, Oklahoma State Tech, Okmul- 
gee, Okla. 


May 1-5—American Association of 
Cereal Chemists, Morrison Hotel, 
Chicago; sec., Ray Tarleton, 1955 
University Ave., St. Paul 4, Minn. 


May 9-10—Iowa Bakers Assn.; an- 
nual convention; Fort Des Moines 
Hotel, Des Moines, Iowa; sec., Earl 
F. Weaver, 6416 Colby Ave., Des 
Moines, Iowa. 


May 8-11—Millers National Fed- 
eration, annual convention, Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago, IL; sec 
John Sherlock, 309 W. Jackson Bivd., 
Chicago 6, Ill. 


May 9-11—Biscuit & Cracker Man- 
ufacturers’ Assn. and the Biscuit 
Bakers Institute, Inc., 1960 joint 
meeting, The Plaza, New York; sec., 
B&CMA, Walter Dietz, 20 N. Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 6, Ill; sec., BBI, Harry 
D. Butler, 90 W. Broadway, New 
York 7, N.Y. 


May 20-22 — National Association 
of Flour Distributors, Waldorf-As- 
toria Hotel, New York City; sec., 
Philip W. Orth, Jr., 403 E. Florida 
St., Milwaukee 4, Wis. 

May 22-25—Associated Retail Bak- 
ers of America; annual convention 
and exhibition; Municipal Auditorium 
and Hotel Schroeder, Milwaukee, 
Wis.; exec. sec., Trudy Schurr, 735 
West Sheridan Road, Chicago 138, Il. 
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Merchandising Memos 
Qe By Wayne G. Martin, Jr.. 
Bakery Goods as Fancy Foods 


Many bakery items, especially cakes, cookies and biscuits, were promi- 
nently displayed among the 6,000 products shown by more than 600 companies, 
including exhibitors from 39 foreign countries, at the recent National Fancy 
Food and Confection Show in New York. 

This is a growing field that offers many opportunities for specialty 
bakers. It is so attractive from a business standpoint that numerous super- 
markets are setting up fancy food departments. It is estimated that the sale 
of fancy foods through all outlets now is about $150 million a year, compared 
with approximately $30 million five years ago. 

Among new cookies that will be on the market shortly are varieties of 
mint, rum and lace. An Irish whisky-flavored fruit cake was also shown. For 
consumers concerned with their diets, sugarless cookies and a variety of 
low-calorie breads and biscuits were featured. 

Attractive packaging is essential to the merchandising of these specialty 
bakery: goods, which are usually in the high price range. Given a little imag- 
ination, there is almost no limit to what can be done in this respect. Naturally, 
all bakers are not prepared to enter the field, but those who are should study 
it carefully as a possible outlet for profitable items. 


Practical Packages Best 

Attractive, eye-appealing packages are undoubtedly a tremendous help 
in selling all types of bakery products. Shelf competition is so keen in super- 
markets, chain stores, delicatessens and independent groceries that every 
possible means of drawing consumers’ attention must be used. 

However, convenience of use in the home cannot be overlooked. If a 
housewife finds, for example, that a coffee cake is so packaged that it is dif- 
ficult to slice and then retain in the same package for keeping purposes, she 
is likely to think twice before buying the same product again. 

To be specific, we recently overheard several housewives discussing a 
well known baker’s crumb cake. They complained that to slice it they had to 
remove it from the package, put it on a cutting board, and then return it to 
the container, with resulting crumbs all over the place. 

They agreed that the product is excellent and the package attractive, 
but from a practical standpoint, the container is a liability. Merchandising 
bakery products is difficult enough today without creating unnecessary hurdles 
Many bakers might do well to review the usefulness of their packages after 
they have reached consumers’ kitchens 


Advertising on Trucks 

Trucks, which comprise one of the baking industry's 
capital equipment, have much more value than merely delivering bakery 
products from plants to retail distributors or consumers. As an indication 
of the importance of trucks in the industry, it is estimated that purchases 
of them by bakers range from $22 to $26 million annually. It is further esti- 
mated that approximately 7,000 new trucks were added to the industry's 
fleets in 1957. 

To make them pay, investments of this size must yield every possible 
return to their purchasers. Effective advertising on trucks is one of the best 
ways of obtaining additional value from them. They are seen by literally 
millions of people every day. Advertising space is available on them at little 
extra cost or effort. 

Furthermore, each baker's trucks travel through the area in which he 
is interested in doing business, so they provide concentrated advertising 
coverage. There is very little “waste circulation.”” Attractive panels, briefly 
telling the story of the baker's products and changed at regular intervals 
provide a tremendous opportunity at low cost. It should not be neglected 

' 


largest items of 


Advertise for Sound Reputation 

“A wise advertiser will remember that there is hardly any such thing 
as brand loyalty,” recently warned Charles H. Brower, president of Batten, 
Barton, Durstine & Osborn. “There really is no such thing,” he added, “as a 
satisfied customer. There are only dissatisfied customers, ready at any minute 
to desert any product for something that they believe to be a tiny bit better.’ 

Such a warning is particularly applicable to bakery products, which are 
in constant demand as a basic food in a highly competitive market. In the 
past decade methods of marketing bakery goods have changed drastically 
Chain stores and supermarkets are merchandising such products as hard as 
they can. They are pushing their own brands, and have greatly increased the 
capacity of their baking plants. 

All money spent for food advertising is not being allocated correctly 
according to Mr. Brower. He particularly regretted that “almost a third of 
all food advertising in newspapers was gimmick advertising—price-offs, two 
for-one’s, premiums, money by return mail, etc.” 

Unfortunately, such criticism applies to bakery advertising. One wonders 
if bakers are selling their own products, or the premiums that go with them 
Advertising of this kind does nothing to enhance the nutritive and qualitative 
value of bakery goods in consumers’ minds. It leaves this field open to chain 
store competition 

Unfortunately, money spent for premiums and other gimmicks is usually 
taken out of 1 baker's advertising budget. This decreases the amount of money 
available for sound, hard-hitting advertising copy telling about the quality, 
normal economy and nutritional value of his products 

The baker's brand, and not some gimmick, must be implanted in con 
sumers’ minds. To do otherwise, Mr. Brower concludes, “reduces your quality 
communications with the consumer and lowers your defenses against the on- 
slaught of private brands.” 
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Club Luncheon 


CHICAGO The Bakers Club of 
Chicago will play the 
attending the American Bakers Assn 
convention at a luncheon scheduled 
for the club quarters Oct. 19. Tickets 
may be purchased at ABA and the Al- 
lied Trades registration desk during 
the convention, or at the Bakers Club 

According to the entertainment 
committee of the club, the program 
will feature “one of the most out- 

ny standing and famous hat designers in 


r = : 3 the country, Mari Ticulka of Chica- 
HONORED—General Edwin W. Raw- ” Tt in ak a Geaeaaaien Mian 
e . 4 Ss a a as ) snow, e 
lings, USAF (Ret.), left, now finan- S ; a . 
: , , . note, but a hat show “with a bit of 
cial vice president for General Mills, 
. - : ; comedy and the cleverness of an 
Inc., Minneapolis, talks with Gen. G. artist in her own riebt wremeed we 
< Ss =f 0 y “a” is | 
H. Decker on the cecasion of his re- . PI i 
er . into nice party 
ceiving honors from the National Se- ’ 
curity Industrial Assn. At the annual 
meeting he'd recently by the organ! 
zation in New York City, Gen. Raw- 
lings was awarded an honorary mem- 
bership in the group and a citation 
for his cooperation and assistance to 
the association while on active duty 
with the Air Force. 


host to ladies 


one 
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Evans Milling Co., Inc. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND.,U.8.A 
Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
DEGERMINATED CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 
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PIHES PEAR 
BAKERY FLOURS 


The Colorado Milling & Elevator Co 





OVER-ALL 


OUTLOOK 


on industry devel- 
opments comes to 
you weekly... 
while it’s still news in 


THE MILLER 





Michigan Soit Wheat Millers Since 1858 
DOWAGIAC MILLING COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS OF FINEST MICHIGAN 
SOFT WHEAT PIE AND COOKIE FLOURS 
DOWAGIAC, MICHIGAN 
Phone: State 2-5588 




















Be Proud of Your Job 
as we are of 
Ours, 
for 
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WILLIAM KELLY 

MILLING COMPANY 
HUTCHINSON, KAN. 


CAPACITY STORAGE 
5,500 Cwts. 1,600,000 Bu. 








The Rodney Milling Co. 


25,000 Cwts. Capacity 
Grain Storage 7,350,000 Bus, 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 
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BOSTON OFFICE: 
Senboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bldg. 
























Every baker 
wants uniform flour... 


ATKINSO 


delivers it! 






ATKINSON MILLING CO, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, 
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ASSOCIATIONS: 
American Association of Cereal Chemists (Lone Star 











Section Meeting and Officers) ....... ... Sept. 29—pp 4 & 25 
American Bakers Assn. (Board Members) . Sept. &—p 16 
American Bakers Assn. (Convention Plans) Sept. 8—p 16 
American Bakers Assn. (Satety Committee) Sept. 10—p 5 
Association of Operative Millers (District | Officers)..Sepr. 1S—p 34 
Association of Operative Millers (Lone Star Section 

RE. “nctcecessnces dnees ‘ 5 Sept. 29—p 4 
Canadian National Miilers Assn. (Wins Trophy Sept. 22—p 5 
Canadian Wheat Board |Appointmen:) Sept. 22—p 24 
Chicago Association of Flour Distributors (Officers)..sepi.2i—p 29 
Grain & Feed Dealers National Assn. (Committee 

DE  Cétsdsweimosreaieenees Sept. |5—p 3 
Kansas State Feed Technology Aavisory Committee 

(Changes) Sept. 8—p i3a 
Michigan State Millers Assn (Meeting, Officers) sept. i—p / 
Minneapolis Grain Commission Mercnants Assn. (Of- 

ficers) , , ‘ , Sept. i—p 10 
Nebraska Wheat Growers Assn. " [Montaly Meeting) Sept. 29—p ! 
Western Wheat Associates (Executive Travels) Sepr. I—p 5 
West Virginia Bakers Assn. (Convention) Sept. I—p 28 
White Ojii Council (Petition for Bakers) Sept.29—p 8 

AUTHORS: 
Adair, J. Brent; Obermeyer, H. G 
Differing Response of Soft Wheat Varieties to Air 
Classirication ‘ ; Sept. 8—p 3a 
Bisson, F. C. 
Seminar Examines Futures Trading, Past, Present and 
in the Future Sept. 15—p 7 
Goldberg, R. A 
Comperition, imperfections of Commodity Marke's— 
Ine Economic Consequences Sept. |5—p 24 
Heegaard, W. R. 
Factors of Wheat, Flour Quality Which Bakers 
Should Take Into Consideration Sept. 29—p 10 
Hendel, Dr. Julius 
Potential Demand for Grain, Agricultural Products in 
the World Market me Sept. 8—p 13 
Hope, Clifford R 
Cipperly Charges Rebutted—Development Aims De 
scribed—Joint Interest With Grain Men Sept. 22—p 9 
Jones, Stanley N 
Effects of Canadian Agricultural Policy on the Win- 
nipeg Market and the Farmer Sept. 8—p 17 

Marketing of Cereal Products Through the Grain 

Exchange Kahane ‘ . ; Sept. 29—p 18 
Obermeyer, H. G. (See Adair, J. Brent) 

Ofner, Frank R 

Ash Versus Baking ..... ahi Sept. 8—p la 
Rowe, Fred N., Sr 

The Story of Flour Milling in Michigan—Colorful 

Saga of History in the Making Sept. |S—p 14 
Schaben, Leo J 

Brazil's Future as a wont and Flour Producer Sept. 29—p 14 
Shellenberger, Dr. J 

Current Standards A U.S. Grain Sept. 8—p iI! 
Smith, John E 

Responsibilities of Plant's Foremen Include Instructing 

Employees to Abide by Rules ; Sept. 8—p 4a 
Valentyne, R. H 

Do You Know Which Cooling System Is Best Suited to 

Your Dough Mixing Operations? Sept. I—p 12 

BOARDS OF TRADE: 
Chicago Board of Trade (Memberships) Sept. iI—p 5 
Chicago Board of Trade (Seminar) Sept. |I5—p 7 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange (Marketing Through Grain 

Exchange) Sept. 29—p 18 

Winnipeg Grain Exchange (Board Chairman) Sept. 29—p 28 
BRAZIL: 
Brazil's Future as a Wheat and Flour Producer Sept. 29—p 14 
BREAD COMPOUNDS: 
Bread Compounds Subject of Talk oan Sept. 29—p 4 
BUFFALO: 
Russia's Claim to ‘Largest Mill’ Refuted at Buffalo Sept. 29—p 3 
CANADA: 
Cadndda's Wheat, Flour Exports Drop Slightly Sept. I—p 49 
Canadian Exports P Sept. 29—p 17 
Canadian Exports by Crop Years (chart) Sept. I—p s 
Canadian Exports of Wheat Flour (chart) Sept. 8—p 31 
Canadian Flour Production (charts) Sept. 22—p 23 
Canadian Grain Exports (chart) Sept. 8—p 31 
Canadian Trade Minister Making European Visit Sept. |5—p 28 
Canadian Wheat, Flour Clearances Show Declines Sept. 8—p 3 
Canadian Wheat Flour Output for July Above 1958 
ee, ee eee ; Sept. |5—p 6 
Durum Acreage Drop in “Alberta Reported Sept. 8—p I7a 
Effects of Canadian Agricultural Policy on the Winnipeg 
Market and the Farmer Sept. 8—p 17 
Elevator Operation Costs Emphasized at Canada Tariff 
Meeting Sept. 8—p I5Sa 
Export Clearances of Canadian Wheat, Flour Increase. Sept. 22—p 3 
Grain Shipments From Vancouver Show Decrease Sept. 8—p 31 
Larger Western Canadian Wheat Crop Estimated Sept. 8—p 30 
Obstacles Confront USDA on Canadian Port Grain 
Inspection Sept. iI—p 10 
Vancouver Flour Exports Increase Sept. |5—p 22 
Vancouver Flour Shipments Decline Sept. 29—p 17 
Western Canadian Harvest Hindered by Wet Weather Sept. 8—p 7 
Wheat Grade Exchange Sought in Canada Sept. 10—p 5 
COMMODITY MARKETS: 
Competition, Imperfections of Commodity Markets— 
The Economic Consequences Sept. |5—p 24 
COMPANIES: 
Allied Mills, Inc. (Election, Promotion) Sept. 29—p 23 
Atkinson Milling Co. (‘Package Service’) Sept. i5—p 7 
Baker Maid Products, Inc. (Sold to S$. Gumpert) Sept. 29—p 30 
Bartlett & Co. (Rebuilding Plans) Sept. 29—p 20 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co. (California Plant) Sept. 29—p 23 
Buffalo Terminal Elevators, Inc. (New Firm) Sept. 22—p 4 
Campbell Taggart Associated Bakeries, Inc. (Expects 
Profit Rise) ee Sept. I—p 46 
Cargill, Inc. (Board Member Elected) Sept. 29—p 4 
Centennial Mills, Inc. (Vice President Resigns) Sept. |5—p 6 
Centennial Mills, Inc. (Closing Feed Unit) Sept. |S—p 28 
Centennial Mills, Inc. (Officers) Sept. 29—p 3 
Centennial! Mills, Inc. (Rise in Unit Flour Sales) Sept. 29—p 3 
Chase Bag Co. (N. Y. Office Moves) . ... Sept. 22—p 12 


Cobb's Sunlit Bakery, Inc. (Bulk Flour System) Sept 
Colorado Milling & Elevator Co. (Oklahoma Merger). .Sept 
Colorado Milling & Elev. Co. (Vice President Elected) . Sept 


Continental Baking Co. (Dividend) ; Sept 
DCA Food Industries, inc. (Donut Month Promotion) Sept 
Flour Mills of America, Inc. (income Gain, Property 
Sale Loss) ..... : Sept 
General Mills, Inc. (Buffalo Contract) Sept 
General Mills, Inc. (Buys Crabmeat Company) Sept 
Gumpert, S., Co., Inc. (Buys Baker Maid Products) Sept 
International Finance Corp (Invests in Colombian 
Firm) .. Sept 
International Milling Co. (District Sales Meetings) Sept 
International Milling Co. (No. K. C. Promotions) Sept 
Kentucky Bakery, inc. (Fined) e Sept 
Kroger Co. (Sales) , Sept 
National Bakers Services, Inc. (FTC Complaint) Sept 
Nebraska Consolidated Milis Co. (Sales Report) Sept 
Peavey, F. H., & Co. (77 Years of Service)...... Sept 
Peavey, F. H., & Co. (Research Facilities, Director) ..Sept 
Pfizer, Chas., & Co., Inc. (Branch Managers) Sept 
Pillsbury Co. (Appointment) Sept 
Pillsbury Co. (Venezuela Mil! Plans) Sept 
Pillsbury Co. (Grocery Products Plant in Ogden) Sept 
Quaker Oats (Sales Report) Sept 
Ralston Purina Co. (Regional Ad Managers) Sept 
Ralston Purina Co. (Feed Mill in Mexico Planned) Sept 
Rap-in-Wax Paper Co. |New Branches Opened) Sept 
Red Star Yeast & Products Co. (New Building Pro- 
gram) . : ‘ Sept 
Reid-Strutt Co., Inc. (President Resigns) Sept 
Republic Flour Mills, Inc. (New Mill) Sept 
Russell-Miller Milling Co. (‘Pumpkin Cake’) Sept 
Schulze & Burch Biscuit Co. (FTC Charges) Sept 
Simon, Henry, Ltd. (New Subsidiary) Sept 
Southern Bakeries Co. (Income Rise) Sept 
Standard Brands, Inc. (Stock Split Proposed) Sept 
Sterling Drugs, Inc. (Sales Report) Sept 
United Grain Growers, Ltd. (Lake Superior Disaster) . Sept 
Union Bag-Camp Paper Corp. (Fire) Sept 


Victor Chemical Works (Phosphorus Plant Expansion) ..Sept 


Westcentral Cooperative Grain Co. (Annual Meeting) ..Sept 

West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co. (Sales Report) Sept 

West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co. (Expansion Plans) Sept 
CONSTRUCTION: 

Bartiett & Co. (Vermillion, S$. D.) Sept 

Bemis Bro. Bag Co. (San Francisco, Cal.) Sept 

Red Star Yeast & Products Co. (Milwaukee, Wis.) Sept 


COOLING SYSTEMS: 
Do You Know Which Cooling System Is Best Suited to 


Your Dough Mixing Operations? Sept 
CORN 
U.S. "ected for Another Record Corn Crop This Year. .Sept 
DISASTERS: 
Union Bag-Camp Paper Bag Corp. (Fire—Chicago) Sept 
United Grain Growers, Ltd Lake Superior) Sept 
DOMINICAN REPUBLIC: 
New Mill Planned for Dominican Republic Sept 
EDITORIALS: 
Could Adding Chalk to Flour Beat Strontium-90? Sept 
Storage of Grains Abroad—Constructive Sept 
Storage of Grains Abroad—Destructive Sept 
The Trade Considers Mr. Miller's Statement Sept 
USDA Official Takes Issue With Miller Editorial Sept 
Wayne Wags a Warning Finger From Winnipeg Sept 
The ‘Wheat Leagues’ and the Grain Trade Sept 
EDUCATION: 
Additional Funds Needed for Straube Memoria! Schol- 
arship House at K-State Sept 


Baking Department Being Reorganized at Florida State. Sept 
Dr. E. G. Bayfield Named Director of Baking Industry 


Program at Florida State University Sept 
EQUIPMENT: 
Senate Committee Told Faster Write Off of Equipment 
Essential for Small Firms Sept 
EXCHANGES (See BOARDS OF TRADE) 
EXPORTS: 


Largest Overseas Shipment of Fiour Leaves Milwaukee. .Sept 
Potential Demand for Grain, Agricultural Products in 


the World Market ‘ Sept 
USDA Export Report ‘ Sept 
USDA Reports Export Wheat, Flour Sales Sept 
U.S. Exports of Wheat Fiour (chart) Sept 
Wheat Leagues, Grain Export Trade at Cross Purposes 
in Promotional Activity for Overseas Business Sept 
FEED GRAIN: 
Another Record Feed Grain Supply Seen for 1959-60. Sept 
FLOUR: 


August Flour Output of 19,758,913 cwt. Below July and 
August of Last Year; Daily Output Slightly Over July 


Figure Sept 
Factors of Wheat, Fiour Quality Which Bakers Should 
Take Into Consideration Sept 
19,994,000 Cwt. Flour Produced During July Sept 
FLOUR MILLING—HISTORICAL: 
The Story of Flour Milling in Michigan Colorful 
Saga of History in the Making Sept 
FUTURES: 
Seminar Examines Future Trading, Past, Present and in 
the Future Sept 
GRAIN: 
Current Standards of U.S. Grain Sept 


GRAIN SURPLUS: 
Terminal Elevator Men Issue ‘Memorandum of Facts 
About Storage Costs, Grain Surplus Sept 


GROCERY BUYERS: 
House Committee Sepomae Records of Grocery 
Buyers ........ Sept 
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GUATEMALA: RUSSIA: 


New Fiour Mill Inaugurated at Guatemala City Sept Russia's Claim to ‘Largest Mill’ Refuted at Buffalo 


INDIA: oastan 
PL 480 Wheat Authorization to India Increased Sept Responsibilities for Plant Foreme clude Instructing 
Employees to Abide by Rules , : 


INDONESIA: Tiny’ Centennial Mill Shows Dust Explosion Per 


Indonesia Importers Authorized to Buy PL 480 Fiour 
Nemes sept ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY: FOR 


JAPAN: Storage Survey Questions Explained; Panelists Examine 


Bumper Rice Crops Threaten Wheat Market in Japan Sept Seaway's impact pent ad 5 
Japanese Miller, Visiting Minneapolis, Reports Growing 
Trend From Rice to Wheat Sept SOM BANK: . 
Soil Bank Reserve Rate Determination Method Changed 


Japanese Milling Firms Pian Expansions Sept 
Japanese Officials Study U.S. Storage Methods, Pro by New Legislation 


cedures Sept ‘ , 
School Teaching Japanese Bakers Use of U.S. Wheat. Sept STORAGE: FOR DIRECT 
Specialists Find Shrinkage Losses, Grade Changes 


LABOR RELATIONS: Mio} WW 8, Bee DEPENDABLE SERVICE 


Elevator Employees Approve Pay Raise Sept nal 
About Storage Costs, Grain Surplus 


MANAGEMENT: 


Planning to Sell Your Bakery? Sept SURPLUS: 
Surplus Donations Establish Record in 5 OU e 


OBITUARIES: 


Cooley, Cari Sept UNIONS: . 
Fisher, Frank F Sept Trustees to Return Grain Union ¢€ ° c VA 
Fisher, Fred R Sept 7 Local 2 p «4 ta U or S 


Hughes, R. E Sept 
Lugenbee!, James Sept VENEZUELA: 


MacTavish, D. A Sept Pillsbury Stockholders Told Firm a a y 
McDaniel, T. H Sept ’ New Fiour Mill in Veneruela . an 
Rogers, James 8 Sept 


Roth, Harvey W Sept - WEATHER: , “ 
Smith, Claude eae Weather Modification in North mum § | 
Staley, J. H Sept 5 y es! 
Thatcher, M. W.. Jr Sept WEST GERMANY: 

Van Horssen, Charles Sept West Germany Bakery Seeks U pt. 2 ’ ? 


Weghorst, Henry C Sept LYKES 6 AMERICAN FLAG 


‘ oe a m WORLD TRADE ROUTES 
L 480: actors o ea four \Wua >u 
Authorization for Wheat, Feed Grain Modified Sept -p Take Into Consideratio . CONTINENT LINE ORIENT tine 


imi f . - Galvin Increases Sprin Wheat Es " ' 
——— Giminates Food for Peace’ Aspects in Ex nae xO agencaniey . . ; — MEDITERRANEAN LINE CARIBBEAN LINE 
Ecuadoran PL 480 Terms Amended Sept = ? Spring Wheat Crop Short 
PL 480 Wheat Authorization to India Increased Sept 3 Quality : 
Status of PL 480 Authorizations (chart Sept Spring Wheat of Excellent Qua 
Report Shows 


PACKAGING: USDA Estimate of Wheat Produ 
Fisher's Wheat Pilaf Given Exclusive New Package for But Slightly Above Average 


Nationa! Distribution 
WHEAT LEAGUES: 
PHILIPPINES: Cipperly Charges Rebu'ted—Development Aims De 
Philippines Plans Wheat Production scribed—Joint Interest With Grain Men spt. 22 9 SS 


Se é 
Wheat Leagues, Grain Export Trade at Cross Purposes 
REGULATORY: n Promotional Activity f Overseas Business 3 ik4 433 LINES 
Industry Problems Created by Food Additives Laws 
Ciscussed in Florida Sept - YUGOSLAVIA: 
New Texas Law Deals With Corn Enrichment Sept —p Yuogsiavia Sets 1960 Grain Price Fe 27 Lykes Bros. Steamship Co., Inc. 
Offices at NEW ORLEANS, HOUSTON 
GALVESTON, NEW YORK, Beaumont, 
Brownsville, Chicago, Corpus Christi, Dallas, 
Kansas City, Leake Charlies, Memphis, Mo 


e . Topek reside am on S. Ebe , ot Arthur +. Louis, Tampa 
AOM Technical Committee Plans National Em tGae~iniGumi: fae 


The 1960 St. Louis National Confer OFFICES AND AGENTS IN PRINCIPAL 


. . . 
‘nce Procram C W WORLD PORTS 
Conference Pro ram d M ll P ence Program Chairman, Arlin Ward 
g an I ing rojects of Pillsbury Co., Minneapolis, and Rod 
PEORIA, ILL. — The technical The mill operating efficiency sub- Crowley General Mills, Inc., AACC 
committee of the Association of committee reviewed its progress re- setae 009 a yoo ge committee 
Operative Millers held its fall or- port on the “Milling Recovery Val- Member, also attences S ft Wi t Wh tFl 
ganizational meeting at the Pere ues" project and received the endorse BREAD IS THE STAFF OF : 0 in er ea ours 
Marquette Hotel here recently. The ment of the committee for a set of ‘a ° ° 
committee discussed its participa- questionnaires directed to survey the Grain Accountants a 
tion in the 1960 St. Louis national maintenance efficiency” of their * port 
conference. Conference paper topics flour mills Plan Meeting 
were suggested and it was agreed The mill modernization sub-com- KANSAS CITY—The Flour Mill Long Distance Telephone 32 
that there are enough new develop- mittee reported on its project “Pre- and Grain Accountants Assn. will Cable add —"J ad 
ments in the milling industry to fabricated Spouting.” This project ; ress asco 
stage another full day’s meeting on  \j!] be broadened into “Prefabricated - 
Oct § according to announcement 


the “What Is New” program. “lour 3 g At , xt ; . 
' Flour ill Building At the nex by Dwight Burton, Farmers Com J. Allen Smith & Co., Inc. 


‘ : ; Whe: meeting manufacturers will be invit : 
The committee visited the Wheat a ‘k h tl ‘ : mission Co., Wichita, secretary-trea KNOXVILLE 6, TENNESSEE 
Bitten 5 ofienten f the Nort! ed to work with the committee on a 

Dry Milling Laboratory of the North- ete aeckeneen® 0 een Gite urer of the group. The program 
ern Utilization Research and Devel- ig Pe which begins at 9:30 a.m., will include 
opment Division, U.S. Department of C. W. Brabender appeared before 
Agriculture. The fine grinding and the technical committee during the 
air separating equipment of the lab- meeting and demonstrated in opera- 











meet at the Allis Hotel, Wichita ine, 





talks on problems in procedures for 





future flour sales and departmental 
accoul 


tine by P. Milchan. Morrison Cable \ddress “RAY BAR” 
tion his quadruplex pilot mill Mill 


oratory was explained and particle lling Co., Denton, Texas, and ques 
size measurement apparatus was The day following the meeting, the n milling in transit account 2 DEWATER 
demonstrated. The committee has a committee attended a joint session Robert L. Holmes. Kansas “ : . 
project, fine grinding and air sepa- with the technical advisory commit Nir ‘o. Wichita GRAIN COMPANY 
ration, as a first phase of the study tee of the Millers National Federa processing applications to 
of “New Milling Processes.” tion and the staff of the Northern py xccounting will be explained Receivers - Shippers - Exporters 
There was a sign of growing inter- and Western Utilization Research and Gerdom, Farmers Commis Export and Domestic Forwarders 
est in a better understanding of the Development Division, USDA, and re- io ) Hutchinson, Kansas, and f ; 
basic patent law and in a survey of viewed progress reports on wheat luncheon, there will be Members all leading Exchanges 
the existing literature on fine grind- Utilization research cs William Bork, Farmer Established 1927 
ing and air separation. Discussions The following committee members ‘omn n Co., on changing agri ‘ 
will be arranged with the manufac- attended the meeting: Fred Abbott nd Robert Giertz. Internal 
turers of fine grinding and air sepa- General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis; Al- ever Service, on depreciation in 
rating machinery at the next meet- den Ackels, General Mills, Inc., San build nd equipment 
ing. Francisco; Ralph Bouskill, Purity- 
The committee reconfirmed its de- Maple Leaf Mills, Ltd., Toronto; R 
sire to issue a review of the bibliog- R. Brotherton, Bay State Milling Co., NORTHWEST CONFERENCE WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
raphy of wheat conditioning litera Winona, Minn.; E. S. Dybevick, Inter- WALLA WALLA, WASH.—A Pa- 


ture after its publication by the _ national Milling, Minneapolis; E. J vthoneat wheat utilization con GRAIN MERCHANTS 


USDA. Gehrig, Quaker Oats Co., Chicago; will be held here Oct. 27-28 
The instrumentation sub-committee David Mattson, Atkinson Milling Co., nder sponsorship of the Oregor 
will tabulate the committee's survey Minneapolis T Cc Mills Ogilvie hington and Idaho agricultural Chicago Great Western Elevator, 

of the use of available particle size Flour Mills, Ltd., Montreal; Dewey J nent stations. The purpose of Kansas City 
measuring instruments in the milling Robbins, Fisher Flouring Mills, Seat nference is to review with the 
industry, it was announced. Their tle; W. F. Rowe, Pillsbury Co., Min ndustry some of the research 
practical application was discussed. Nneapolis, and T. A. Rozsa, Pillsbury d currently in progress on 
Close liaison will be maintained with Co., Minneapolis eat utilization throughout the U.S 
the related committee of the Ameri- The national officers of the AOM epartment of Agriculture and 
can Association of Cereal Chemists who attended the meeting were O. C tate lege wheat speci alists will 
it was stated Spohn, Ismert-Hincke Milling Co ttendance 


Bourse Building Chamber of Commerce 


PHILADELPHIA 6, PA. BALTIMORE 2, MD, 








Operating: 


Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator, 


Wellington, Kansas 


Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO, 
Board of Trade Building 




















MARKET SUMMARIES | 


(Continued from page 8) i 





erally good on the basis of past book- 
ings. 

Sales volume of soft wheat flour 
was, by far, the smallest in recent 
months, representing approximately 
15% of five-day milling capacity. All 
sales were of very small individual 
lots. 

At St. Louis sales held to the same 
weak pattern that has prevailed for 
many weeks. The only new business 
was from the trade which buys reg- 


ularly for current requirements 
throughout the year. 
Millers report a lessened inquiry 


from buyers during the week. Mos 
of the soft goods bakers are depend 
ing upon withdrawals from purchas¢ 
made three months ago while waiting 
for a better buying opportunity. 

The pattern at Chicago was the 
same with sales very slow and prac- 
tically the only activity small trans- 
actions on a p.d.s. basis. 

Quotations Oct. 9, St. Louis: Fam- 
ily flour top patent $5.90, top hard 
$6.60, ordinary $5.80; cake $6.65, 
pastry $4.60, soft straights $4.70, 
clears $4.35; hard winter short pat- 
ent $5.65, standard $5.50, clears $5.25; 
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Head Office: TORONTO, ONTARIO 
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Sa.Les OFFICE 
MONTREAL, CANADA 


Cable Address FORTGARRY" 


BOX 8505 





Codes: Bentley's— Riverside 
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spring short patent $5.95, standard 
$5.85, clears $5.89; Chicago: High ra- 
tio $6.25@6.84, clears $4.65@4 85, 
cookie and cracker flours $5.20 cot- 
tons, $4.80 papers. 


Flour Sales Slow 
In Texas, Oklahoma 


Texas and Oklahoma reported a 
slow week in flour sales. Running 
time and directions were excellent for 
all mills in the Oklahoma City area. 
Prices closed unchanged on family 


flour and advanced 4¢ on bakery 
types. 
Flour business was quiet at Ft. 


Worth with most of the activity in 
farnily flour. Total sales amounted to 
approximately 10 to 15% of capacity. 
Running time was down an average 
of four days. Bakery flours advanced 
3¢ and other prices remained un- 
changed. 

Quotations Oct. 9, Oklahoma City: 
Family short patent $7@7.20, stand- 
ard patent $6.30@6.50; bakery unen- 
riched short patent $5.80@5.90, 95% 
short patent $5.70 @ 5.80, straight 
grade $5.65@5.75. Truck lots higher 
on all grades. Ft. Worth: Extra high 
patent family flour $7.20@7.40, 100- 
lb. cottons; standard patent bakers 
flour, unenriched, $5.48@5.58; first 
clears $4.45@4.55, delivered Texas 
e-mmon points. 


Production Up, Sales 
Slack at Buffalo 


Flour sales at Buffalo continued at 
a low level. Some substantial amounts 
of clear flours were sold, but activity 
in the rest of the market was con- 
fined to small lots on a p.d.s. basis 
Consumers have a fairly ample supply 
of flour left on their books and, while 
some of them would like to replenish 
their supplies, they seek the price 
basis of their last commitments. 

Spring wheat flour edged up l¢, 
and Kansas advanced 4¢. Cake and 
pastry flours held steady. 

Local bakery sales were good in 
areas housing few striking steel work- 
ers, but in sections of this city and 
its suburbs populated mostly by strik- 
ers, sales were down. In suburban 
Lackawana site of Bethlehem 


Steel's huge mill sales were very 
bad. Collections, however, were a lit- 
tle better, with fewer than usual 


“past due”’ bills 
Export activity was light and pend- 


ing deals again outstripped actual 
sales 
Flour output here was_ sharply 


above a week ago and above a year 


ago. Two mills put in a full 7-day 
week, one worked 573 days, two 
worked 5 days and the remaining 


mill worked 4 days 

Three mills increased their running 
time from the previous week by 1 
day, one stepped up its output by 's 
day, one mill cut its production by 1 
day ard the other mill curtailed its 
output by 's day 

Quotations Oct. 9: Spring familys 
$692, high gluten $6.20@635. short 
$5 95@ 6.05, standard $5.80@5.95, first 
clear $5.45@5.56; hard winter short 
$5.697 5.75. standard $5.59@5.60, first 
clear $530@5.56; soft winter short 
patent $6.8146.96, standard $5.11@ 
5.85, straight $5, first clear $4.45. 


Production, Buying 
Off on Pacific Coast 


New flour bookings were disap- 
pointing on the Pacific Coast and 
milling production was down, partic- 
ularly at export mills. The low ebb 
in flour purchases is due primarily to 
the larger buyers having booked pre- 
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viously. Most of the current business 
is for small] fill-in orders. 

Quotations Oct. 9, Portland: High 
gluten $6.85, all Montana $6.45, Blue- 
stem bakers $6.43, cake $6.92, clears 
$6.60, pastry $5.92, pie $5.57, whole 
wheat $6.20, graham $5.69, cracked 
wheat $5.65, crushed wheat $6.30: Se- 
attle: Family patent 5 and 10-Ib 
sizes, $9.54; pastry flour in 100-lb 
cottons, $4.95. 


Production Varies 
For Canadian Mills 


The production picture between 
eastern and western Canadian mills 
varied slightly, with mills in the 
western area reported operating 
close to five-day capacity and those 
in the East not quite as busy but 
seeking additional business. The gen- 
eral tone of the market was steady 
with prices unchanged. 

Quotations Oct. 10, Winnipeg: Top 
patent springs for delivery between 
Ft. William and the British Columbia 
boundary, 100-lb. cottons, $6.15@ 
6.35; second patents, cottons, $5.90 
“6.10; second patents to bakers, 
100-lb. papers $4.80@5. Toronto, Oct. 
9: Top patent springs for use in Can- 
ada $6.20@6.30, 100-lb. cottons, less 
cash discounts, mixed cars, with 15¢ 
added for cartage where used; bak- 


ers flour $4.95@5.00, 100-lb. papers, 
less cash discounts, with 15¢ added 
for cartage where used; bulk de- 


livery 12¢ less. 


Overseas Markets 


Export Sales Slow, 
But Prospects Good 


Although overseas sales were some- 
what disrupted by the rail embargo 
and the strike tying up Atlantic and 
Gulf ports, good overseas business is 
in prospect. 

Bids on 30,000 tons of United Arab 
Republic business have been sub- 
mitted. There were also rumors that 
the government would call for bids 
on flour to be exported through the 
Gulf for overseas relief soon, and In- 
donesia is reported preparing to buy 
54,000 tons, one half .50 ash and 10% 
protein and the balance .44 ash soft 
wheat flour. 

Production was reported down 
among export mills on the West 
Coast due to disappointing bookings 
for overseas shipment 

Canadian export flour sales were 
reported about average. Demand 
from regular outlets in the Far East 
was fairly steady with the exception 
of the Philippines. This business was 
still on a limited scale and Canadian 
shippers had not received their for- 
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eign exchange permits from the Cen- 
tral Bank in Manila covering fourth 
quarter requirements. 

Tradé opinion indicated that Manila 
import permits for the fourth quarter 
allocations might be delayed until 
after the elections there early in No- 
vember. Other outlets in Central and 
South America were steady. 

The outward movement of Cana- 
dian flour increased by 33% to 399,600 
ewt. for the week ended Oct. 8 and 
included 222,200 cwt. for Internation- 
al Wheat Agreement destinations. 
The week previous the IWA total was 
159,100 cwt. out of an aggregate 
movement of 300,800 cwt 


Rye 

Rye flour sales continued slow with 
prices unchanged from the previous 
week. Scattered fill-ins among trade 
facing dwindling balances were the 
only new business recorded for the 
week. Directions were reported fair 

Quotations Oct. 9, Chicago: White 
patent $4.64@5, medium $4.44@4.80, 
dark $3.99@4.25; Buffalo: White 
$5.29@5.44, medium $5.09@5.24, dark 
$4.54@ 4.69; Pittsburgh: White $5.20 
@5.29, medium $4.99@5.08, dark 
$4.07 @4.79; Minneapolis: White $4.57 
a467, medium $4.37@447, dark 
$3.82 @3.92 


Oatmeal 


Rolled oats and oatmeal! trade is sea- 
sonal] at firm prices throughout Cana- 
da. There is no accumulation of 
stocks. Quotations Oct. 10, Winnipeg 
Rolled oats in 80-lb. cottons $5 454 
5.65, oatmeal in 100-lb. cottons $6.65 
a@6.90 in the three prairie provinces 
All prices cash carlots. Oct. 9, Toron- 
to-Montreal: Rolled oats in 80-lb. cot- 
tons $5.65, oatmeal in 100-Ib. cottons 
S7 05, f.o.b. Toronto-Montreal 





MILLFEED 


‘ 





last week. Lack of enthusiasm 
directly traceable to the prompt 
tion taken by the government in end 
ing the dock strike. With concern 
over a millfeed shortage eased, feed 
manufacturers were inclined to work 
down their inventories. Mills were 
reasonably well sold up for the week 
but pressure of ample resale offerings 
pulled middlings prices down $3.50 
Bran, in better demand, managed to 
score a modest gain of 50¢ sacked, and 
25¢ bulk. Quotations Oct. 9: Sacked 
bran $39.75 @ 40.25, shorts $45.75 @ 
16.25; bulk bran $35.75 @ 36.25, shorts 
$414 41.50, middlings $384 38.50 
Boston: The local millfeed market 
was quiet last week with prices rela- 
tively unchanged most of the week 


was 


ac- 
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Supplies were generally described as 
adequate to a cautious and spotty de- 
mand. Most of the sales were limited 
to nearby requirements. Both bran 
and middlings were unchanged as 
compared with closing quotations the 
preceding week. 

Quotations Oct. 10: Sacked bran 
$47.50, bulk $40@40.50; sacked mid- 
dlings $52, bulk $46@ 46.50 

Buffalo: Technical factors which 
had propped the millfeed market re- 
cently faded last week and prices 
gave ground. The greatest pressure 
was on middlings, which recently 
commanded a wide premium over 
bran. There was no increase in mixer 
demand. Lagging country trade sent 
the sacked differential on millfeeds 
down to $4.50. Bulk bran ended the 
week $1.50 lower and sacked was off 
$3; bulk middlings dropped $5 and 
sacked slumped $6.50; bulk red dog 
rose $1 and sacked was unchanged 
to 50¢ higher. Quotations Oct. 9 
Bulk bran $33@33.50, sacked $37.50 
@ 38; bulk middlings $36 @ 36.50, 
sacked $40.50@41; bulk red dog $46 
246.50, sacked $5050@51 

Pacific Coast: The Pacific 
west millfeed market was firm 
port sales were reported heavy 
March and 


North- 
Ex- 
into 
with lighter production, 
the mills are not disposed to book 
into the future. Quotations Oct. 9 
Millrun $42 bulk, $45 sacked; mid- 
dlings $53 sacked, $50 bulk 

Canada: Trade in millfeeds is bare- 
ly steady and in a few regions in 
Western Canada bran and shorts have 
eased $1 per ton. Stocks are moder- 
ate. Quotations Oct. 10, Winnipeg 
Bran, f.o.b. mills, $32@35 in the three 
prairie provinces; shorts $384 40; 
middlings $43 “@ 46. All prices cash 
in sacks. Small lots ex-coun- 
try elevators and warehouses $5 ex- 
tra. Oct. 9, Toronto-Montreal: Bran 
$47@ 48, shorts $49@450, middlings 
$59@ 60, net cash terms, bags includ- 
ed, mixed or straight cars 


Named to Purchasing 
Post at Ward Baking 


NEW YORK William FE. Jackey 
will become director of purchases for 
Ward Baking Co., effective Nov. 1 
and Fred F. Kleinmann will retire as 
vice president and purchasing direc- 
tor 

Mr 


carlots 


joined Ward in 


s purchasing agent 


J ickey W ho 
1926, has served 
since 1942 

Although Mr. Kleinmann 
to make his residence at Clearwater 
Beach, Fla., he will continue to serve 
Ward in an advisory capacity. He 
joined the company as an office boy 
in 1911, and has been in charge of 
purchases since 1924. He has been a 
vice president since 1946 


intends 
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for wheat growers, though it may not 
be the most glamorous. It is an out- 
let for 500 million bushels of wheat 
each year that grows with the popu- 
lation, he said. 

Turning from the domestic market 
to export policies and programs of 
the millers, Mr. Reed introduced Gor- 
don P. Boals, director of export pro- 
grams for MNF 

Mr. Boals outlined the position the 
flour milling industry found itself in 
just prior to the start of the MNF 
export program in 1952. He told of 
progress made and presented some 
ideas about the outlook for the fu 
ture 
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The tremendous demand for flo: 
overseas following World War II b 
gan to slacken up in 1949. This sha 
cutback was not felt much by t! 
wheat producers who had price su 
port programs, Mr. Boals said, b 
U.S. mills went through a major a 
justment, closing dozens of mills ar 
cutting back others on running tin 
and profits. 

To aid in the promotion and deve! 
opment of existing and potential ex 
port markets for flour milled in th: 
U.S., MNF established an export d 
vision in 1951. 

The low point in flour exports was 
reached in 1953-54, Mr. Boals said 
It was at this time that the very ré 
strictive subsidy program was adjust 
ed to include non-IWA sales as wel! 
as those under IWA. 


“Since this low point in exports 
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“Ogilvie”. 


Ogilvie Flour Mills intend to continue using good 
judgment ... the same good judgment that tells you 


it's wise to buy quality! 


UE 


Manufacturers of Ogilvie Flour—Ogilvie Ready Mixes 
—Oxgilvie Vita-B Wheat Germ Cereal—Ogilvie Oats 
—Oxgilvie “Miracle” Feeds for livestock and poultry. 


THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO., LIMITED 


Fort William — Winnipeg — Medicine Hat—Edmonton 
Cable Address: OGILVIE MONTREAL—all codes used 


Mills at: Montreal 
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There is a lot to be said for 


GOOD JUDGMENT 
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Good judgment has guided Ogilvie Flour Mills for 
more than a century and a half of leadership in the mill- 
ing of fine flour. It’s good judgment that causes Ogilvie 
to select only the choicest wheat. . . that combines their 
skill and knowledge with some of the most modern 
milling equipment in the world, to produce the unvary- 
ing high quality that their customers expect of the name 
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LIMITED 
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flour shipments have shown gains 
every year, until they are now at the 
highest level since the postwar food 
crisis period of 1947 and 1948. During 
the last fiscal year ending June 30, a 
total of 35.3 million sacks of flour 
was exported from the U.S. In terms 
of wheat, this movement represented 
over 82 million bushels or nearly 20% 
of the total U.S. shipments of wheat 
including flour. 

“Compared with wheat, which has 
fluctuated considerably (increases in 
three years and decreases in three 
years), flour exports have shown a 
marked degree of stability. Though 
shipments have included flour made 
from grain in various parts of the 
country, a substantial and increasing- 
ly important part of the total move- 
ment has been hard winter wheat 
flour from the Great Plains area,” 
Mr. Boals said. 

In analyzing the gains in flour ex- 
ports, Mr. Boals continued, there are 
certain points that appear notewor- 
thy, especially as they differ from 
wheat. The first is the greater gains 
in commercial markets and less de- 
pendence upon government programs 
Only about one-third of the total 
yearly flour exports are associated 
with Public Law 480 or other gov- 
ernment programs compared with 
two-thirds for wheat. Likewise, only 
about one-half the recent gains in 
flour shipments have involved depen- 
dence upon government programs, 
whereas almost 100% of the 
for wheat have been under some form 
of government financing 

Another — significant point 
flour exports, Mr. Boals said, has been 
the remarkable growth f 
50° to 100%-—-in a number of mar- 
kets in Africa, Latin America and 
Such gains have more than off- 
date from new mills 
built in a number cf important former 
flour markets 

The export program of MNF in 
cludes two broad activity 
(1.) Efforts designed to maintain and 
expand the commercial exports of 
flour and (2.) special market promo- 
tion or research and study projects 

MNF Program 

The outstanding feature of MNF's 
program, Mr. Boals stated, has been 
“an ability to deal with almost any 
kind of problem or situation.” 

Looking to the future, Mr. Boals 
made three points: (1.) Effective 
market promotion is much broadet 
than project activities carried out un 
der PL 480 MNF has used the con 
bined approach and has found it most 
effective. (2.) Any promotional pro 
must give careful attention to 
ind consumers of the end 
And to make 
the quality of 
must be read 


gains 


about 


gains 0 


4 
AAS1a 


set losses to 


areas of 


gram 
the makers 
products of wheat 
i program effective, 
specification for flour 
ily available and U.S. mills must par- 
ticipate in way. (3.) Countries 
with government control of purchas 
imports present a much differ 
type of market promotion situ- 
ition than the regular commercial 
markets. The best market promotion 
al work occurs when buyers and sell 
in close contact. They 
questions about quality and need 
rather fast. Where governments con- 
trol purchases, a basic problem is lack 
trade and market 


such 


some 


es or 


ent 


ers are settle 


of good inform 
tion 

“When one considers that U.S’ ex 
port mills each has import 
sentatives or agents in practically ev 
market area cf 
commercial flour 

think that an: 
work, if it 
at all, needs to be care 
fully examined to supplement and not 
duplicate or interfere with existing 


repre- 


ery important city or 
the world where 
trad* is possible, I 
market promotion 
be carried on 


is to 
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trading or company promotion,” Mr 
Boals said 

“There are real opportunities for 
effective work in developing new mar- 
kets for U.S. wheat and flour and we 
need all of the talent and resources 
of our respective groups that can be 
brought together to do the job. I hope 
that practical ways and means can 
be found for improved coordination 
not only between the various trade 
groups directly involved in market 
promotion for wheat and wheat prod- 
ucts, but government agencies as 
well.” 

Foreign Mills 

the Pillsbury Co 
Minneapolis, chairman of the MNF 
export advisory committee, reported 
on some of the reasons for develop- 
foreign mills World 


A. B 


Sparboe 


ment of since 
War II 

“We have often opposed the con- 
struction of foreign mills, not selfish- 
ly, but on the basis of logistics,” Mr 
“Many times proposed 
have an outlet for mill- 
thus making the 


than that which 


Sparboe said 
mills did not 
ing by-products, 
flour cost greate1 
could be imported.” 

But mills have been built, he 
tinued, because politicians in emerg- 
ing countries have decided this would 
good area in which they could 
getting more industry, so they 
demanded that mills be built 
U.S. companies have been forced to 
build mills to keep from out 
completely in markets that 
ly provided an outlet for much flour 
U.S. interests building mills in for- 
eign countries using U.S. wheat 
wherever possible 

In answer to a question 
sons for restrictions being placed on 
wheat and flour in coun- 
tries in which new mills built 
Mr. Sparboe explained that the coun- 
tries’ politicians put in restric- 
tions to get an industry. Without 
such restrictions, he indicated, a com- 
pany would be foolish to build a mill 
which is not logistically sound 


con- 


be a 
Start 
have 
losing 
previous- 
are 


on the rea- 


imports of 
are 


these 


Mr. Reed, in discussing flour versus 
export trade, pointed out 
mills have a capacity of 


wheat in 
that U.S 
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CONFERENCE PROGRAM—Organizers of the Wheat Market Development 
Conference held in Wichita talk over the program. From left to right are C. 
L. Mast, Jr., executive vice president, Millers National Federation, Chicago; 
Elmer W. Reed, Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, co-chairman of the conference; 
Clifford H. Hope, president of the Great Plains Wheat Market Development 
Assn., Garden City, Kansas, co-chairman of the conference, and D. H. Wilson, 
Eckhart Milling Co., Chicago, president of the Millers National Federation. 


300 million utilized 
completely, it would take 700 million 
bushels of U.S. wheat. If foreign mar- 
kets could be developed for that much 
flour, there would be more U.S. jobs 
in mills; allied industries 
more business byproducts 
would be available in the U.S., and 
the U.S. would realize more from the 
sale of a pr rather 
than a raw material 

“We showed the Economic Cooper- 
ition Administration at time,” 
Mr. Reed said, ‘‘that by spending the 
f dollars, it could send 
into export markets 

Another point Mr. Reed 
that name-brand flour demand 
time to build, but once it h 


sacks a year. If 


would do 


more 


cessed product 


one 


same number 
12 more flour 
made is 
takes 
is been es- 
tablished, it 
nig 

‘T urge 
that 
you 
yourselves M1 


you not overlook the fact 


when you flour 
wheat 


Reed 


build stable 


growers. “Give 
sell flour 
hand wherever yo 


made 


Of special importance Reed 


wheat growers 


is the influence 
, government If 


have on our own 
i miller points out to U.S govern- 
flicials the 


to overseas 


advantages in ship- 
they 
inter- 


ment 
in markets 
regard him as having a vested 
If a wheat grower would make 
same point, they would be much 
inclined to listen,” he said 


Wheat Programs 
With Mr 


Hope as chairman of the 


ifternoon program, the wheat grow- 


ers explained their programs 
“We are all working 


cause as I Set it 


together in a 
said Mr 
harmony, 
to each other.” 


common 
Hope. “If we all 
we can lend strength 

Mr. Hope said that the Great 
Plains group is spending three- 
fourths of its budget on foreign de- 
This is not because they 
recognize that the 

wheat is larger 
permanent, but rather because of the 
opportunities that exist because of 
PL 480. He said that the wheat grow- 
ers are working in India and South 
America with MNF, and they hope 


work in 


velopme nt 
fail to domestic 


market for ind more 


DISCUSS PROBLEMS—Discussing wheat market problems with two grow- 
ers from the Great Plains area is A. B. Sparboe, at the left, the Pillsbury 
Co., Minneapolis. The discussion occurred during the recent conference on 
market development held in Wichita under joint sponsorship of the Millers 
National Federation and the Great Plains Wheat Market Development Assn. 


more opportunities Lloyd Kontny, chairman of the 
will arise ‘olorado Wheat Administrative Com 
The growers listed by Julesburg, Colo. This activity 
Mr. Hope included: Bringing of trade the Great Plains 
teams to the U.S.; foreign trade fair committee 
participation sampling programs ictivitvy was started 
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CONFERENCE INTERIM—Enijoying themselves at the Wichita market 
development conference are, from left to right, William Kelly, William Kelly 
Milling Co., Hutchinson, Kansas; W. F. Spurck, Russell-Miller Milling Co., 
Kansas Oity; P. W. Allee, New Era Milling Co., Arkansas City, Kansas; 
Charles Pence, president, Kansas Wheat Improvement Manhattan, and 
A. James Sowden, New Era Milling Co., Arkansas City. 
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USDA Forecast of Wheat Productio: 


Shows Monthly Increase in Springs. 
Total Outturn Sharply Below 1958 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture estimates 
in its latest crop report that this 
year’s production of all wheat will 
reach 1,117 million bushels, slightly 
above the estimate on Sept. 1 but 
24% below the record 1958 produc- 
tion. 


The change from Sept. 1 to Oct. 1 
reflects an increase of about 1 million 
bushels in spring wheat other than 
du:um. For winter wheat, the Aug. 1 
estimate of 909 million bushels again 
has been carried forward. 

USDA said the prospective yield 
per harvested acre of all wheat, at 21 
bu., remains the third highest of rec- 
ord, but sharply below the record 
1958 yield of 27.3 bu. 

Spring wheat production other than 
durum, estimated at 188 million bush- 
els, increased nearly 1 million bushels 
in September but remained well be- 
low both the 1958 and average pro- 
duction. Moderate losses in Minnesoia 
we more than offset by improve- 
ment in Montana, The indicated yield 
of 16.5 bu. per harvested acre is well 
below last year's record 23.4 bu. but 
slightly the 15.4 bu. average 
yield 

Harvesting of spring wheat in the 
North Central States was completed 
about mid-September, with Minneso- 
ta yields showing a moderate decline 
due to extended wet weather during 
harvest. Mountain and Pacific North- 
west States were experiencing diffi- 
culty in bringing the harvest to a 
due to wet weather. The acre- 
age caught by wet weather is not 
large, except in north Idaho and the 
Palouse-Blue Mountain area of south 
Washington. The quality of 
still unharvested in these 
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areas has been reduced, with grain 
starting to sprout in the head. P1 
longed delay in completing harvestin 
will result in some yield loss, how 
ever. 
Durum Wheat 

Production of durum wheat in thé 
Dakotas, Minnesota and Montana is 
estimated at 20.5 million bushels 
practically the same as last month 
but 7% below the previous year and 
nearly a third less than average. The 
indicated yield of 16.2 bu. falls sharp 
ly below last year’s 23.8 bu. but is 


above the 12.2 bu. average. 
Harvesting operations came to a 

close during September, except fot 

a .small acreage in Montana. The 


final outturns equalled or exceeded 
earlier expectations, except in Minne- 
sota, where a prolonged wet period 
during the harvest caused some loss 
Concern over the large acreage in the 
swath on Sept. 1 in North Dakota 
was removed as growers completed 
the harvest in good order. 

Dry soils early in September slowed 
seeding. of winter wheat for the 1960 
harvest in much of the Great Plains 
Rains the last half of September and 
early October kept many fields 
wet for planting and will necessitate 
replanting early fields in some sec- 
tions. In spite of the wetness, seed- 
ing was only moderately behind av- 
erage in the Great Plains on Oct. 1, 
but clear weather would be welcome 
to prevent undue delay. 


too 


Seeding progress in the Ohio Valley 
varied considerably, from a little be- 
hind usual in western portions, to 
somewhat ahead of average in east- 
ern parts. The Pacific Northwest, fa- 
vored with ample moisture, was more 
advanced than for several years 

Corn Production 

Production of all corn is 
at a record 4,429 million bushels, 1 
above the August and 17° 
above the previous record crop last 
year. With excellent weather condi 
tions prevailing during the growing 
season in nearly all areas except the 
Dakotas and nearby 
the yield is forecast at a record 52.5 


forecast 


forecast 


some sections 


bu. per harvested acre, compared 
with 51.7 bu. last year and the aver- 
age of 40.6 bu 

The 1959 crop reached maturity 
before frosts, so freeze damage will 
not be significant. A larger propor- 
tion of the crop was harvested in 


early September than usual. However, 
cloudy, damp days or rains in late 
September kept moisture’ content 
high and extensive harvesting opera- 
tions must await a period of drying 
weather, Of the total corn production, 
1,10) million bushels are expected to 
be harvested for grain, compared 
with 3,442 million last year and the 


average of 2,926 million bushels 

In the Corn Belt, the indicated 
vield of 57.2 bu. is a little above the 
56 4 bu. of last year. The number of 


ears per acre is somewhat above last 
year in response to denser stands, but 
weight of the grain per ear is less 


Soybean Production 
Soybean est 
mated at 
nearly 1% 
last year, 


production is now 
530 million bushels, down 
from Sept. 1, off 8 frem 
but well above average 

Production of sorghum grain is 
forecast at 573 million bushels, 1 
above the August forecast but 7° be- 
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low the record of a year ago. Weather 
conditions were very favorable for de- 
velopment of the crop during the 
growing season in nearly all states. 


The yield, forecast at 35.9 bu. per 
harvested acre, is close to the rec- 
ord of 36.7 bu. last year and far 


above the average of 20.8 bu. per har- 
vested acre. 


e@ee*e 
Weather Record 





Winter Envelopes 
Western Canada, 
Halts Harvest 


WINNIPEG— Western Canada was 
completely enveloped in winter last 
week and the tightening grip con- 
tinued through to Oct. 12. No imme- 
diate relief is in sight to permit com- 
pletion of the 1959 harvest this year. 
Substantially more than 100,000,000 
bu. unharvested grain were under a 
heavy blanket of snow. Temperatures 
dropped well below freezing. 

The scene for the first 12 days of 
October, from the international boun- 
dary to the northern fringe of agri- 
culture in Western Canada and from 
the Canadian Rockies on the western 
edge of Alberta to the Pre-Cambrian 
ridge along the eastern boundary of 
Manitoba, has never before been rec- 
orded. Since settlement of the three 
prairie provinces began more than a 
century ago it has not been equalled. 

If winter is here then the picture 
is complete. If it is not, then it is 
one of many pieces. But the outlook 
is bleak 

The snowfall for 
Canada, which began the middle of 
the first week of the month, now 
averages more than 10 in. At numer- 
points in the eastern half. of 
Saskatchewan and over Manitoba the 
fall exceeded 20 in. At many points in 
the three provinces drifts mounted to 
three and four feet. The attack came 
in at least three quick, 
forays. The first was a 
snow preceded by 
variable rains—some 


all of Western 


ous 


successive 
heavy wet 
several days of 
continuous and 
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aggregating more than 3.5 in. in a 
week. The following snowfalls were 
drier, but carried on high winds. The 
snow penetrated and hung on. 


If favorable weather returns and 
the snows melt, the moisture-satu- 
rated soils will not permit the use of 
harvesting equipment. If the wet 
snows carried swathed grain through 
the stubble to the ground level then 
only hard frosts and frozen ground 
will enable further harvest operations 
this year. The percentage of the 
swathed grain that can be salvaged 
is only a guess. How much lies in the 


swath is also a guess. Much grain, 
however, is still standing, and this 
includes probably 75% of the flax 


crop. And, when all this is taken into 
consideration, the percentage, if har- 
vested this year, that will turn out 
to be tough and damp is also only a 
guess. An increase in tough and damp 
grain will aggravate storage facilities 
and exercise the need for greater pre- 
cautions regarding farm stored grain 


Manitoba Crop 


In Manitoba, somewhere in the 
neighborhood of 25% of the crop is 
still out. The Saskatchewan figure is 
slightly higher, but in Alberta the 
Wheat Pool, only last week, indicated 
that more than 50% of the crop still 
had to be gathered. Before the rains 
of the last half of September and the 
snows of early October, unfavorable 


harvest conditions prompted some 
sprouting, mildewing and other un- 
favorable grading conditions. Early 


harvested wheat was high in protein 
This will undoubtedly be sought at 
premium prices on the domestic and 
world markets. The same is true of 
other early harvested grains. Barley 
samples not wanted at the beginning 


of harvest by maltsters are now 
valued. If weather does not favor 
completion of the flax harvest, this 


crop may be in short supply, as re- 
flected by a 15¢ bu. gain on the Win- 
nipeg market Oct. 9 


In the past, Western Canada has 
carried over unthreshed crops into 
the following spring for harvest 


Sometimes the losses have been unim- 
portant and on other occasions heavy 
In those years most of the grain was 
cut by binder and stooked. Such is 
not the case today 








MILL VISIT—The American 


Institute 
tional meeting in the Minneapolis and St. 


j 


of Chemical Engineers held a na- 
-aul area, recently. One of the 


highlights of the meeting was a visit to the Nokomis mill of Commander 
Larabee Milling Co., division of Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. Discussing the 
operation of a grain washer are, left to right, George E. Mensching, Merck 
& Co., Rahway, N.J.; Byron Taylor, manager of the Nokomis mill, and Joe Y. 
Rogers, Cabot Carbon Co., Pampa, Texas. 
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NASHVILLE — At the recent 
26'h annual meeting of the Self- 
Rising Flour Institute held here a 
motion was duly put forward and 
seconded to transfer the institute's 
assets to the Self-Rising Flour ard 
Corn Meal Program at such t'me 
as the latter organization is in- 
corporated and need for the funds 
becomes necessary. 


It was explained that the motion 
to transfer the institute's assets was 
made at the suggestion of Allen R 
Cornelius, secretary-treasurer of the 
organization since its founding. Mr 
Cornelius was unable to attend the 
annual meeting because of ill health 
Another item of business was the 
acceptance of Mr. Cornelius’ resigna- 
tion, tendered because of his failing 
health 

The resignation was eccepted with 
regret by the institute’s board of di- 
rectors and with note taken of the 
fact that it was the first meeting 
missed by Mr. Cornelius in the his- 
tory of the institute. A resolution of 
appreciation was passed and made 
part of the meeting's record 

Thomas White, president, presided 
at the annual meeting and gave the 
address of welcome to 114 Moar 
and guests, which included a numbe! 
of corn millers 

Speakers on the program included 
Robert Harris, president, Harris Mill- 
ing Co., Owosso Mich.; Robert 
Luckie, president, Robert Luckie & 
Co., Birmingham, Ala., and Joseph 
K. Heyman, senior vice president of 
the Trust Co. of Georgia 

Mr. Harris spoke on “Federal La- 
beling Requirements"; Mr. Luckie on 
“What Is New in Flour and Corn 
Meal Advertising,” and Mr. Heyman 
on “The Economic Outlook 

The luncheon speaker was Dr. H 
Park Tucker, Protestant chaplain at 
the Atlanta federal peniten- 
tiary. who spoke on “The Making of 
a Man.” 

Handbook C 

John T. Lynch, 
ing Co., a member of the 
teachers’ handbook committee 
as chairman of the afternoon session 
He introduced the new 
rectors of the educational service 
Miss Barbara Jean Davis and Miss 
Gail Gonce. Miss Elizabeth Ayres 
senior associate director of the edu- 
cational service, reported on het 
work since the previous meeting. It 
included, among other activities, 82 
demonstrations, attendance at home 


(Ga.) 


ommittee 

International Mill 
special 
sery ed 


associate di- 





FARQUHAR BROTHERS 


FLOUR MERCHANTS 


50 Wellington Street GLASGOW,C.2 


business much preferred 


ress: “Glencairr 








o> Be r 7AT y y 
FELIX COHEN, N. V. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS SINCE 1879 
36, Mauritsweg (Postbox 196) 
ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Reference: De Twentsche Bank N. V., 
‘ Rotterdan 


Telex: 21290 Cable Address: Felixhen 











Established 1885 


T r vo 7 
BULSING & HESLENFELD 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Also Handling Bakers’ Sundries 
Solicit Correspondence From 
Manufacturers and Exporters 
Cable Address: “‘Heslenfeld,”’ Amsterdam 
Damrak 20-22 AMSTERDAM (C) 
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Self-Rising Flour Group Readied 
For Joining Corn Meal Program 


economics conventions and a number 
of radio and television shows. Plans 
were announced to expand this work 
in the coming year 
Publicity Report 

Mrs. Nenon Murray, director of 
publicity, reported that releases dur- 
ing the past 10 months increased by 
50°,. During this period 123 addi- 
tional newspapers began using the 
institute's releases 

Since the advent of a combined 
program for self-rising flour and self- 
rising corn meal, the educational 
service and publicity department have 
prepared all corn meal recipes and 
releases. These have been well re- 
ceived, it was reported—-with over 
20 of the 123 papers starting by us- 
ing a corn meal recipe 

The group's new film strip 
exhibited for its first public showing, 
with an enthusiastic reception. The 
film was acccompanied by a narra- 
tion guide and a supply of student 
sheets. It was explained that the 
film is suited for use in high school 
home economics and that it 
will reach a greater number of fu- 
ture homemakers with the self-ris- 
ing story of both flour and corn meal 
the maxi- 
film were 


was 


ciasses 


Suggestions tor obtaining 
mum distribution of the 
received from those in attendance 
and appropriate steps will be taken 
to see that the suggestions are put to 
proper use 

Frank Yost, 
ecutive committee ol 
Flour and Corn Meal Program, re- 
ported that Rondal M. Huffman had 
been elected secretary-treasurer of 
the institute and secretary of the pro- 
gram, both appointments to be for 
six months while necessary 
in the permanent administrative or- 
ganization are worked out 


Mr. Yost also reported that work 
of the program is going ahead rapid- 
ly, that a working budget for 1960-61 
had been adopted, and solicitation of 
funds at the same rate as in 1959-60 
would begin shortly. He then moved 
that and directors of the 
institute be continued in office until 
the objectives of incorporation 
accomplished and that the directors 
be authorized to serve as incorpora- 
tors of the new corporation. This was 
approved 


chairman of the ex 
the Self-Rising 


changes 


otficers 


are 


A resolution was presented near 
the end of the meeting by Fred N 
Rowe expressing gratitude to M1 
Cornelius for his long period of serv- 
ice, Which was unanimously adopted 

Allen R. Cornelius, Jr 
Nashville, was present at the re- 
quest of the directors to advise on 
the legal aspects involved in the or- 
ganization’s administrative changes 

G. C. Davis served as general chair- 
Mrs. G. C. Davis, Mrs. Emmett 
and Mrs. Gordon Smith 
provided entertainment for the ladies 
present. W. O. Edmonds was _ in 
charge of registration, assisted by 
Duke Williams 

Allied firms which acted as 
during the meeting included Victor 
Chemical Works, Wallace & Tiernan, 
Inc., and Bemis Bro. Bag Co 


a judge in 


man 
Robinson 


hosts 
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R. J. Murray Dies 


BUFFALO—Richard J. Murray, 58, 
assistant treasurer of the Corn Ex- 
change for 20 years and an account- 
ant 15 years before that, died here 
Oct. 7 


J. A. Schlindwein 


APPOINTMENT—James A. Schilind- 
wein has been appointed sales mana- 
ger, distribution division, Kitchens of 
Sara Lee, Inc., it was announced by 
Mandall Kaplan, vice president in 
charge of sales. Prior to joining Sara 
Lee, Mr. Schlindwein was associated 
for 11 years with the Rath Packing 
Co., and for the past four years 
served as Detroit area sales manager. 





PUBLIC HEARING SET 
ATTLE, WASH The 
I Coast Fr 
luled a 
the local 


North 
Bureau has 
Oct, 28 


eight 
public hearing 


chamber of commerce 


auditorium on a carrier proposal for 
reduced export grain rates. H 
i held il 


iddin 
export and a 


that time 


Astoria 
shippe 
proposa i for export trom 
Oregon, Was! and Idaho to As 
Portland, Ore ind Van 


nd Se 


posal 





Handel-en 
Maatschapp) 


Algemeene 
Industrie 


N. V. 
“MEELUNIE” 


i (Flour and Starch Union, 


Ltd.) 
Ny Ty Heerengracht 9 
7 \* 7 


a) AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 


Importers of 


FLOUR + FEED + STARCH 








WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St., GLASGOW, C.5 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
17 St. Nicholas St... ABERDEEN 
KIRKCALDY 


Dundee 


26 8 High 8t 


Philip 











VAN WALBEEK’S HANDEL- 
MAATSCHAPPU N.V. 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Rotterdam, Holland 
‘Interest-Rotterdam” 


Ungerplein 2 
Cable Address 











Gebrs. Van Den Bergh’s N. V. 
Since 1881 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


ROTTERDAM 
(Holland) 


Cables: 
Locomotion Kotterdam 








STANNARD, COLLINS & CO., Ltp 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CERBALS 
AND CEREAL PRODUCTS 


Cory Bulldings 


Fenchurch Street LONDON, E. ©. 3 


Cable Address: “Famed,” London 











D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
10% Hope Street GLASGOW, 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
SALA AT 
LEITH 
BELFAST 


orl 
LIVERPOOL 
DUBLIN 








McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR [IMPORTERS 


19 Waterloo St GLASGOW 


Cable Address MARVEI (ilasgow 











PILLMAN & PHILLIPS, LTD. 


26, CORN EXCHANGE CHAMBERS 
SEETHING LANE, LONDON E. ©. 3 
FLOUR CEREALS and CEREAL 
PRODUCTS 


ALS 








Cable Address—Bortrite, 


H. COHEN & CO., Ltd. 
Flour Importers 

House, Vir 

LONDON, Ec 4 


tablished ver 


London 


tners' Place 


years 











Cable Address Dorreach,’’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane 
LONDON,E.C.3 








Bstablished 1874 


N. V. Agentuur & Commissiehandel 
w/h P. C. VIS & CO. 
AMSTERDAM 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Cable Address: “Visco” 








Solicit offers directly 


tract statir 


“ 


STOL P & CO., L TD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS at 
AMSTERDAM, 
from export 
softwheat and springwheat flours 


Address Cleo” 


HOLLAND 
millers all grades hardwheat, 


ns and 








Cable Address 


Codes: Bentley's Complete Phrase 


Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 





GRIPPELING & VERKLEY 


N. V 

ae . 
SINCE 1889 

Amsterdam 


Private 
New York 


Riverside, 


Reference: Guarantee Trust, 
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uary 


VICTOR 


which 

his own 
national 
terial also suggests ways in which he 
supplemental or 
independent recipe contests himsel 


can tie-in 


can conduct 


high 
with 
which can be used 
salesmen to the project 
the 4-page, color advertise 
which will 
Home 

than 


reaches more 


nomics te 
complete 
duct a_e self 


with 
facts 


Home 


will kick 


issue 





The 4-page insert in the Jan- 


of What's 
Economics 


off the 


campaign. 





achers 


schools 


Contest 


contest 


points 
rousing 
to introduce 


Economics, 
10,000 home 
supervisors 


Guide 
information 
to set up classroom projects and con- 
rising 
recipes, contest 


about self-rising 


tells how the 


brands 


The material includes: A recording 
meeting, 


of the 
eircus 


appear in 


a copy 


products 


and self-rising corn meal 


folders which 


dents 


Millers, which 
brands loc 
economics teachers, heads of depart 
ments, and school officials in the con 
to work 
consume! 


test how 


for closer 


ally; 


may 
a Promotional 
tells 
how 


be given to 
Guide 
how to promote 
to interest 


with local 


contacts and 
s of self-rising products; 


The 


which 


which 
on 


THE NORTHV 


how to interest adult and youth clul 
in the contest projects, and what 1 
do regarding local newspaper, rad 
and TV publicity. 

The show continues on the ro 
Oct. 15 with a presentation at tl 
King Cotton Hotel, Greensboro; Ox 
19 at the Union League Club in Ch 
sago and at the Andrew Jacks« 
Hotel in Nashville Oct. 21. 





PACIFIC 


(Continued from page 10) 





man and Roland Tobler, Toble 
Ernst & Traber, Inc., spoke on bolt 
ing cloth. He threw out the sugges 
tion that at a future meeting of th 
association some thought should b 
g ven to presenting a panel of mil'e: 
on the bolting cloth, 
suggestion which was favorably ré 
the membership. 


subject of 


ceived by 
Technical Conference Plans 

Mr. Eber told the members that 
plans for the annual technical cor 
ference in St. Louis next May wer 
well advanced. Mr. Tobler, on behalf 
of Tobler, Ernst & Traber, Inc. and 
associated firms, had once again 


BBB III I SI 


The Pacific District of the Assoc’ 
ation of Operative Millers beleves in 
encouraging the young millers of the 
atea and in concert with the Pa- 
ce fie Millers Assn. the officials run 
an essay contest annually. Prize win- 
n'ng papers were read to the meeting. 
First prize winner was Richard Fuhr, 
Centennial Mills, Inc, who wrote on 
the possible application of a cathode 
ray oscilloscope to the milling indus- 
try. Second place went to Howard E. 
Hall, General Mills, Inc., who took as 
his subject “Men, Machines, Flour 
Mills.” Third spot winner was G. EF. 
Colflodt, Fisher Flouring Mills, who 
wrote on “Grinding Sense.” In charge 
of the essay contest was Walter 
Ward, Centennial. 

PR RPrrrewwvvww 


agreed to host the lunch for men and 
Walter Tholstrup of Wallace & Tier 
nan had stated that his firm would 
again entertain the ladies. Sterwin 
Chemicals, Ine., he quoted Warren 
Keller as saying, would also be hosts 
at a function for the ladies. Of the 
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MINNEAPOLIS EXCHANGE 
ANNOUNCES NEW HOURS 


MINNEAPOLIS—The Minneapol:s 
Grain Exchange has announced new 
trading hours because of the end of 


daylight saving schedules in other 
sections of the country. Beginning 
Oct. 26 Minneapolis trading hours 


will be from 9:30 a.m, to 1:15 p.m. 
(CST). 





how, 58 had already been sold, Mr 


bet reported. 
Banquet Highlights 
At the banquet there were tw 


highlights, both equally 
Che first was an invigorating account 
of flour milling histcry in the North- 
west by Edgar W. Smith, one t:me 
miller at Astoria, and now a rancher 
He called his presentation “America’s 
Greatest Industrial Romance” and in 
a discourse packed with fac:s and 
figures he never once referred to a 
single note. Mr. Smith’s achievements 
described by veteran miller 
George Walker, who although re- 
tired from Crown Mills, was an as- 
ittender at all the sess‘ons 


impor.ant 


were 


siduous 
The Ladies Enter 

The other highlight was a well pro 
duced fashion show which Mr. Chris- 
tensen declared was intended to take 
1 leaf out of the Chicago book—he 
referred to the cotton council fash- 
ion show at the 1958 technical con- 
ind to show that the North- 
fashion conscious 


ference 
west was equally 

Providing the material for dresses 
were the leading flour mills of the 
area, With their brand names still pro- 
minent frontwards and backwards 

Narrating the shcw was a lady in- 
troduced as Madame Journee, flown 
in at great expense, but she turned 
uut to be Mrs. Don Journey (Carter- 
Miller) acting abilities were 
obvious. Ladies taking part did so 
great aplomb, particularly the 
heroine who had to continually hitch 
her fl | 


whose 
with 


flour sack skirt as she traversed 


the ballroom. Those concerned were 
Mrs. Jake Rogers (Fisher), Mrs 
William Buffun (Centennial), Mrs 
James Butler (Centennial), Mrs 
Curtis P. Lindley (Centennial), Mrs 
Leonard Kosderka (Spokane Flour 
Mills), Mrs. William Rowan (GMI) 
ind Mrs. Glen Fisher (Fisher) 


The allied trades, under the direc- 
tion of Ted Mays, Keystone Lubri- 








WANT ADS 


v v v 


Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
(Count six words for signature.) Add 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re- 
plies if keyed to office of publication. 
Situation Wanted advertisements will 
be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.50 
minimum. Add 20¢ per insertion for 
keyed replies. Display Want Ads $7 
per inch per insertion, All Want Ads 
cash with order. 
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HELP WANTED 
__—EE v a 
WANTED—CHIEE CHEMIST FOR 5,000 
vt. West Coast flour mill. Must be 1 
i n bakery service ind | 
ery flour neluding iborator t 
X Replys , Ad N r) The Nor 
vyestern Miller Minneapo 10, Mint 


WANTED—OFFICE MANAGER; ENPERI 


n ¢ i L I 





" records Excellent pay na ‘ ne 
lition ww tl pportunit to nvest 
I we ’ i Address \ N 
' The Northwestern M eT Minne 
ipolis 4f Minn 
WANTED —SHIFT MILLER FOR COM 
bined flour ind corn mi ne peratior 
College town well located irbar 
unity close to larger cities n Soutl 
west Prefer person with 1 ng exper 
nee n family ind bakery flour Ax 
ve expanding orgar ition ‘ 
g00d opportunity to qualified | SOT 
Please furnish nple esu ed 
t experience n firs ‘ Addr 
Ad N 268 rt Nortl M 
Minneapolis 4 Mint 
cation, entertained their miller-cus- 


tomers and their wives and the ladies 
were also entertained at luncheon at 


Trader Vic's by the Carter-M lle 
Mill Furnishing Co. Orchids for the 
ladies came from Screw Conveyor 


Pacific Corp. and the Reid-Strutt Co 
provided on-time awards 
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KROGER DIVIDEND 

CINCINNATI The regular quar 
terly dividend on common 
of the Kroger Co. was increased from 
221.¢ to 27%2¢ a share at a 
meeting of the board of directors 
On this basis, the indicated annual 
dividend rate will be $1.10 a share 
This quarterly dividend is payable 
Dec. 1, 1959, to shareowners of rec- 
ord as of Oct. 30, 1959 


stoc < 


recent 








Pictured between sessions at the meeting are, left, Frank Ofner, president, 
Industrial Processes, Inc., and Dr. Harry Weiner, a director of the company. 
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HERE IS ONE publication that brings you 

all the up-to-the-minute news of the flour 
milling industry each week The Northwestern 
Miller. Important, significant events to some por- 
tion of the industry take place every day. Natural- 
ly the milling executive, operative miller, cereal 
chemist or baker cannot be there to get the news. 
But The Miller can and does get the news for them. 


Each week The Miller records the happenings 
in the milling industry—in the U.S., in Canada 
and overseas. Market reports, production reports 
and what the men in the trade are saying can be 
found in every issue. John Cipperly, a veteran cor- 
respondent, reports and analyzes the Washington 
news of interest. And whenever millers and their al- 
lied traders gather representatives of The Miller 
are there to write first-hand reports of the proceed- 
ings. There are also many other features in The 
Miller. There are articles about mill operations, 
research, new products and services, to mention but 
a few of these features. 


But its coverage of the news is only one reason 
why The Miller is the publication of the milling 
industry. For more than 85 years The Northwest- 
ern Miller has heen distinguished for its program 
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of services to advertisers. Developed and main 
tained to offer advertisers valuable tools in the op 
eration of their businesses, this service program has 
been improved to increase its value to advertisers 
and to the industries with which they are associ- 
ated. This program provides advertisers with bul- 
letins, exclusive lists, reference and research and 


spe cial services, 


Truly its coverage of the news and its service 
program to advertisers make The Miller the jour- 
nal of the milling industry. 


T'o make sure you read the milling indus 
try news while it is still up-to-the-minute, 
why not order your own copy of Thi 
Miller in case you are not already recei 

ing it? Then you will be certain of not 
missing one Of the 52 idea-packed issues 
during the year. Subscription rates ar 
<j; a year. The Miller is available to pe 

sons in and serving the milling and grain 


i? d stra s only. 
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TODAY S MODERN BULK FLOUR MILL 














WEBER'S BULK FLOUR PLANT, pictured at the left, 
is an integral part of today’s modern flour mill. The 
process of converting the milling industry from sacks to 
bulk requires modern bulk flour storage and handling 


facilities to replace the old sacked storage warehouse. 


THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
SALINA, KANSAS 





SHAWNEE MILLING COMPANY 
SCALPS MILLING COSTS 


With W&T Flour Treatm: 


At Shawnee Milling, mill managers control some of their costs with 
dependable Wallace & Tiernan equipment and processes. They know 
that quality, cost, and good running time go hand in hand—that they 
can depend upon W&T to keep its bleaching and maturing processes 
running—that stoppages won't turn flour into the “dirty” bin for 
costly reblending. 


And Shawnee uses W&T’s flour treatment not only for dependability 
‘ut for performance: 


e Dyox® for fresh, sharp chlorine dioxide gas, made as it is used... 
precisely metered as a gas not a liquid. 


e Novadelox® for best color removal, ease of application, consistent 
results. 


e Beta Chlora® machines for pinpoint pH control with one, easily- 
-ead setting. 


Shawnee Milling Company is only one of the many milling com- 
panies using W&T flour treatment. If your mill is not one of these 
investigate the advantages of Wallace & Tiernan’s complete flout 


service. 


NOVADEL FLOUR SERVICE DIVISION 
WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 





25 MAIN STREET. BELLEVILLE 9. NEW JERSEY 
REPRESENTATIVES §*N PRINCIPAL CITIES 





Nicest stop on the way home from school 


is still the neighborhood bakery 


The makers and purveyors of bread are still in the 
business of delighting everybody who eats. You 
may have forgotten the pleasures of being eight 
years old and hungry, with a coin in your pocket 
and a bakery full of surprises. But that pleasure is 


as strong today as ever, and as long as kids are kids, 
as long as people are people, it will continue to be. 
This is why bread and bread products are part and 
parcel of today’s community. General Mills is proud 
to serve an industry the community needs so much. 


Good eating will always begin with Bread 
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